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BANKS AND BANKING. 
To tHe Epiror or THE BANKERS’ MaGazine. 


Ir was not our intention to controvert the position assumed in your 
notes to our remarks in the May number of your Journal, — that the banks 
in Boston were doing all in their power to furnish facilities to the public ; 
nor to assert that they were the cause of the pressure in the money 
market ; but simply to show that the statements of the relative condition 
of the banks of Boston and New York, exhibited by you, furnished no 
evidence of the fact, but apparently to the contrary. Their use of cred- 
it as compared with capital is evidently small, and no reason was given 
why the banks of Boston could not use credit, — that is, increase their 
loans in proportion to their capital, — to the extent practised by the banks 
of New York. Nor did we allege that deposits were not a proper basis 
for loans; on the contrary, we observed that “ toa certain extent the prac- 
tice is correct”; nor did we say the 26 millions of deposits in New York 
were capital seeking investment, but that the 13 millions which we as- 
sumed to be over and above the commercial deposits proper, were capital 
waiting investment, and if used by the banks as the basis of loans, they 
constituted 26 millions, — that is, the owners of these 13 millions were 
desirous to loan them, and if the banks were loaning them also, then the 
amount was doubled in the loan-market. 

What we mainly had in view was, to induce some more philosophical 
investigation and consideration of the subject of banking and currency. 
Dry statistics in relation to these topics, like the facts of natural philoso- 
phy, are useful only as they enable us to determine the science of the 
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subject to which they relate. It is time some further use was made of the 
facts collected, and your May number furnishes hints of topics of great in- 
terest to those who desire to study the subject, and your columns, we do not 
doubt, will be readily given to their investigation, to some of which we 
will call the attention of your readers. 

The admitted fact, that for many months money has been, and seems 
likely to continue to be, scarce, and the rate of interest high, in Boston as 
compared with New York. What are the causes? (1) 

The creation of new banks in New England. The mode of reason- 
ing in the public mind is, The banks make money; money is scarce ; 
let us make more banks. Will the result justify their expectations? If the 
existing banks are unable to extend their loans, can the new banks create 
additional money for the public ? 

The article of, your correspondent C. A., in relation to State Stocks as 
the basis of bank issues. Are his views correct? He assumes that the 
capital of banks in New York being permanently invested, therefore the 
ability of the banks to make loans is diminished, and their capital unavail- 
able for the redemption of their notes; yet the banks of New York loan 
100 per cent. beyond their capital. He further remarks, “the great er- 
ror, not only in this State (New York), but in most others, has been, in 
permitting banks to jssue two dollars of notes for one dollar of capital, and 
in many States even more.” Now is this statement true? (2) Is there 
any section of the country in which there is an issue of two dollars of 
notes for one of capital? If notes issued are the quantity denominated in 
the returns as circulation,—and that is what he means, because he says 
the system may be adapted to cities “ where but a small amount of notes is 
needed in proportion to the amount of commercial transactions ”; he there- 
fore does not include deposits in what he terms “ issues,”” — how shall 
we account for such statements from one who supposes himself compe- 
tent to enlighten the public on the subject of banking? Your table, p. 
937, shows the circulation of New Hampshire $1,751,096, capital 
$ 2,203,950, and at p. 932 we have the returns of Pennsylvania circu- 
lation, $ 11,385,780, capital $ 18,478,382. Where, then, is the section of 
country in which the issues are two dollars of notes to one of capital ? 

In your note to his article you express the opinion that “ bonds and 
mortgages (3) should form a large part of such basis, superadded to a 
large paid-up capital.” Do you mean that a stockholder should pay for 
his shares in cash, and then add a mortgage upon his real estate, as a 
further security? Hardly. Or only that he should pay cash for one 
half of his stock, and give a mortgage on his estate for the other, thus sub- 
stituting mortgages for the stock, which the bank now buys with the cash 
paid by the stockholder for his stock ? 

In what respect is this better for the public? Are mortgages in any 
sense better security than State stocks, except in a case of repudiation, a 
fraud which should never enter into consideration in banking? Are 
they better for the bank? While it is solvent, dividends on stock would 
be more certain than interest upon mortgages ; and in case of failure, 
which could only occur by a great public calamity or fraud on the part of 
its managers, its affairs would be more readily closed by a sale of its stock 
than a foreclosure of mortgages. 
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You observe, further, “It is an evil to have too many banks with small 
capitals.” This certainly is not in accordance with the practice and ex- 
perience of New England, whose banks in the opinion of intelligent per- 
sons are the best in the world. The argument drawn from the 48 indi- 
vidual banks in New York proves nothing; they are not banks, as you 
observe, but mere enterprises, established under our stupid redemption 
laws for the purpose of shaving their own notes at a discount ; they never 
lend money legitimately, but simply to create a circulation to be redeemed 
at a discount of } to ? per cent., and, by repeating this two or three 
times a month, to make 15 to 20 per cent. per annum interest upon cap- 
ital. If New York had the wit to insist upon the New England system 
of redemption, this evil would be at an end. A bank is simply a shop for 
the sale of capital; its size should correspond to the business to be done 
in its locality ; competition in banking is as necessary as competition in 
any other business, to secure the interests of the public. New England 
has lost nothing by her numerous banks, — at least, she proposes to make 
more. Hancock. 


Nore By THE Epiror.—1. The leading causes of the scarcity of money in Boston 
for a year or two past may be assigned to overtrading and to heavy undertakings in 
railroads and other improvements; and more recently to an absorption of capital 
for California. It is well known that Massachusetts has embarked larger sums in 
railroads than other States in proportion to its means, and has likewise contributed 
an undue share to the exportation to California. This latter cause has operated more 
largely than many imagine, in producing a cramped money market. 

There is another cause of uneasiness, which cannot be fully appreciated, as its 
extent is not so well known. We mean the tendency of capital to New York, where 
it is not so severely taxed as in Massachusetts, and where the legal rate of interest is 
one sixth larger than in the New England States. Large sums belonging to Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut banks and individuals thus find ready channels of invest- 
ment in Wall Street. A country bank in either of the last-mentioned States with 
surplus cash, for which the right sort of paper cannot be had at six per cent. and a 
quarter or half per cent. for exchange added, can find choice commercial paper and 
other means of investment for $50,000 or $160,000 in Wall Street, at seven to 
twelve per cent. This, too, any day in the month, notwithstanding the reported ease 
of the New York money market. An amendment of the Usury Laws of Massa- 
chusetts, so as to make contracts valid at seven or eight per cent., would obviate this 
in some measure. 

Money will seek investment where it yields the best returns, and we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that New York thus offers superior advantages over its neighbors. 
The creation of new banks will not sensibly affect the matter. An increase of nom- 
inal bank-capital does not increase the facilities of the community. Massachusetts has 
six millions more bank capital now than in 1845, having been gradually increasing 
from year to year, yet the aggregates of loans and circulation are less now than in 
1847. Their circulation cannot be extended much beyond its present limits, without 
producing balances against them. Their specie is barely enough to maintain their 
present issues. 

2. In some instances banks have issued fifty or one hundred per cent. in circula- 
tion above their capital, without causing any uneasiness. This is the case at present, 
or has been recently, with the banks of Missouri, Indiana, Mobile, &c. The latest 
returns show the following results : — 
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Bank Capital. Circulation. Specie. Loans. 
Missouri, 1,200,000 $ 2,594,000 $ 1,900,000 $ 3,000,000 
Indiana, 2,082,000 3,300,000 1,285,000 3,900,000 
Ohio, 7,128,000 10,444,000 3,240,000 15,592,000. 
These banks are fortified, not only with specie, but with abundant Eastern ex- 
change. Their circulation, being diffused over a large extent of country, is not so lia- 
ble to concentration or redemption as that of New England. 


3. Bonds and mortgages are to a certain extent a fair basis for bank circulation ; 
but a good margin should be allowed for depreciation in the market value of the 
property. Such securities are no better than State bonds, but where the latter can- 
not be had (as may be the case a few years hence), mortgages may be considered as 
a good security to be held by the State for the redemption of bank-notes. Thus far, 
the forced sales of mortgaged property, for the redemption of bank issues, have paid as 
large a percentage as State stocks sold under similar circumstances and for a similar 
purpose. 

As regards the larger line of discounts in New York when compared with Boston, 
and as compared with the bank capital of the latter city, it is evident that New York 
possesses a larger bond fide capital in proportion to its bank capital, and has in fact 
larger means with which to operate. This has been the case for many years past, 
and especially since 1847, when the troubles in Europe brought a large accession of 
capital to New York. The latter has, in a much larger degree than the neighboring 
cities, derived a great impetus from this source, and we can illustrate this by the fol- 
lowing quotations from the bank returns. 

Capital and Deposits. 1847, 1848. 1849. 

N.Y. Bank Capital, 23,791,000 $ 24,136,000 $ 24,657,000 

Boston do. 18,863,000 18,980,000 19,577,000 

N. Y. Deposits, 25,000,000 20,353,000 27,000,000 

Boston do. 7,856,000 6,430,000 7,290,000 

N. Y. Loans, 46,000,000 46,225,000 45,280,000 

Boston do. 34,158,000 30,088,000 31,014,000. 

The New York City banks at this period have a deposit line of $ 31,000,000, and 
balances due foreign banks $ 12,000,000, making together above forty millions of 
deposits, upon which large portions of their loans are based ; whereas, the aggregate 
individual deposits and bank balances held at Boston are less than twelve millions. 
This, too, while Boston is the depository of nearly all the New England banks. 
Hence we see why New York, with a bank capital nominally twenty percent. larger 
than Boston, has a line of discounts fifteen millions larger than that of Boston. 

We attribute the difference to a more liberal policy on the part of New York. In 
the latter a more liberal interest on money is allowed by law, and the banks are taxed 
lightly. In Massachusetts the legal rate of interest is confined to six per cent., instead 
of eight or nine as it should be, and the banks of the Commonwealth are taxed 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually (being one per cent. upon their 
capital), out of an ordinary income of half a million. The banks contribute two 
thirds of the revenue of the State, while real property is, for State purposes, entirely 
free from tazation. A slight modification of the interest and bank-tax laws of Mas- 
sachusetts would, no doubt, tend to restore and maintain the former equilibrium 
which is now disturbed, and arrest the present flow of capital towards New York. 
To carry on business upon advantageous terms, the banks of this Commonwealth 
should be allowed conditions quite as favorable as those of their neighbors. The 
first measures to be adopted are a liberal modification of the interest laws, and a re- 
duction of the bank-tax to one quarter or one half its present rate. 
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GUARANTEE INSURANCE. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, May, 1850. 


“‘Suretyship: the Dangers and Defects of Private Security, and their Remedy.” 
By Charles Saunderson, Esq., late an Auditor of the “‘ Guarantee Society,” 19, Bir- 
chin-lane, London. 


A new edition of the excellent pamphlet by Mr. Saunderson, on the 
subject of Suretyship, very opportunely directs our attention to the impor- 
tant questions connected with one of the latest and most useful applica- 
tions of the principles of Insurance, — namely, their application to risks 
of a moral as well as of a mathematical character. 

The Society with which Mr. Saunderson is connected, and with which, 
we believe, most of our readers are more or less acquainted, has the great 
merit of being the first public body who reduced into a practical form a 
new and eminently useful scientific suggestion. 

The “Guarantee Society” (19, Birchin-lane) was established in the 
year 1840, for the purpose of granting policies against the dishonesty of 
persons employed as servants, in almost all branches of commercial and 
professional pursuits. And after the first fit of suspicion with which most 
new undertakings are regarded had gradually disappeared, it did not re- 
quire any profound effort of reflection to perceive that the “ Guarantee 
Society ” had not embarked in either an impracticable or an unprofitable 
enterprise. 

Few general truths receive more complete confirmation in the progress 
of science and discovery, than what may be called “ The Law of Aver- 
erage.” It appears to be a fundamental principle of the natural and 
moral order of the universe, that in the occurrence of every description 
of events,— whether great or small, or whether separated by intervals 
of long or short duration, —there shall, so long as the circumstances re- 
mained essentially the same, be a rigid rule of proportion. That is the 
general fact. Whether we possess the means at all times of tracing its 
influence, and proving its pressure with sufficient minuteness, is another 
question altogether. The common applications of Life Insurance pro- 
ceed entirely upon the supposition of a law of average ; and the reason 
why Life Insurance has become one of the safest and most successful in- 
stances of the introduction of scientific formule into the details of practi- 
cal life, is simply this: —That the facts and circumstances connected 
with the birth, and death, and longevity, and diseases of human beings 
are better known and more accurately recorded than any other class of 
data by which the law of average has been elucidated. 

Insurances against the loss of property by shipwreck, and by fire, de- 
pend equally upon the operation of a rule of proportion. But there is the 
widest possible difference between the science of Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance, and the science of Life Insurance, — and a difference which arises 
entirely from the absence, in the first two, of the accurate and exten- 
sive observations which are the distinguishing feature of the last. A 
good table of mortality will indicate, pretty closely, the average duration 
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of life among any given number of human beings at any selected age; 
and hence the operations of a life-office partake of the certainty of the 
mathematical sciences with which that class of institutions is so much 
concerned. Now, if there were tables of what may be called the mortal- 
ity of ships and houses, as well as of the mortality of men and women, 
the insurers against shipwreck and fire might conduct their business en- 
tirely by the aid of fixed and uniform rates of premium, quite as safely 
as those who grant policies against some of the casualties connected with 
human life. So far, the practice of Marine and Fire Insurance has never 
advanced beyond the dignity of an art, and has never escaped from the 
uncertainties of an adventure ; nor can it do so, so long as no systematic 
efforts are made to discover, by the minute analysis of an extensive se- 
ries of facts, the law of average which prevails under certain classes of 
well-defined circumstances. 

Now, what the occurrence of deaths, and the occurrence of shipwrecks 
and fires, are to the ordinary insurance offices, the occurrence of dishon- 
esty is to the Guarantee Society. The life offices reckon that, one with 
another, so many lives will live so many years; the fire offices reckon 
that, out of so many houses insured, a certain number only will be burnt ; 
and the underwriters also reckon that, out of a given extent of business, 
there will be a given percentage of loss. Precisely in the same manner, 
upon the same grounds, and with the same certainty, the ‘“* Guarantee 
Society ” assumes that, out of a given number of policies issued against 
fraud, only a certain number will result in claims upon its resources. If 
all men who insure their lives were to attain the longevity of the patri- 
archs, the life-offices would become a great deal richer than Croesus; and 
the same thing would happen with the insurers against fire, and the un- 
derwriters against shipwreck, if no more houses should happen to be 
burnt, and no more disasters should occur at sea. But, on the other hand, 
a speedy and sweeping destruction would overtake every insurance insti- 
tution, if the law of average should be departed from as widely in the 
opposite direction. If, for the space of a year, nobody should happen to 
die but those whose lives were the subject of policies of insurance, no 
houses to be burnt but such as were amply covered by a regular premi- 
um, and no ships to sink but such as were sufficiently underwritten, 
two things would happen, — the world would have witnessed a perfectly 
new order of phenomena, and would stand in need of a perfectly new in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of chances. 

Just in the same way, if all the men to whom the Guarantee Society 
extends its liberal and useful aid were, by some fatality, to prove default- 
ers, the institution could not be kept alive. But, until some radical change 
takes place in the course of nature, it is quite as improbable that any 
event of this kind will happen, as that the sun will rise on the wrong side 
of the horizon; that the Thames will run up Richmond Hill; or that 
unicorns will take possession of the Green Park. 

It is essential, however, to perceive clearly how and why it is that a 
commercial calculation can be founded upon this general principle. 

It must not be supposed that the law of average operates so rigidly 
and so exquisitely, as to enable any body of persons to reckon upon its in- 
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tervention in their favor without the trouble of inquiry, and without the in- 
struction of experience. According to such an hypothesis, a Life Insur- 
ance Company might insure the first hundred people who came to them 
out of the street, quite as safely and quite as advantageously as any other 
hundred people selected only after a careful and scientific inquiry. And, 
also, according to such an hypothesis, an institution of the nature of the 
“Guarantee Society ” might take upon itself the responsibility of surety- 
ship for one man as readily as for another. But it is quite plain that a 
proceeding of that kind would be altogether preposterous. 

Each insurance institution can expect only to insure a very small por- 
tion of the total number of cases which make up the general average of 
such cases existing in the whole community. And hence the paramount 
necessity of experience, calculation, and foresight, in the management of 
every kind of insurance business, — but above all, of experience. In point 
of fact, the whole science of insurance is only the result of experience, 
expressed in a systematic and scientific form. We have already said 
that Life Insurance has advanced the farthest, because the results of expe- 
rience, with reference to human life, are more extensive and more acces- 
sible than any other class of similar data. In all other branches of insur- 
ance operations, the advantage is clearly determined by the same rule. 
Why has an underwriter of fifty years’ practice, with a cool head and 
keen observation, a better chance of succeeding than a man who has 
adopted the same profession only yesterday, and has every thing to learn ? 
Obviously, because the experience and the observation of the first have 
taught him maxims, and made him acquainted with facts, which the sec- 
ond may or may not be able to acquire. Precisely the same thing may 
be said of banking; and we shall find that the probability in favor of the 
success of a man, or body of men, engaged in any pursuit where there 
is no accumulation of previous data easily accessible, is precisely in pro- 
portion to their command of the lessons and the facts of experience. 

We have already seen that, until 1840, the experiment of a Guarantee 
Society had not been tried at all. All the experience, therefore, in this 
new branch of insurance practice has been collected since that year, and 
is in the possession of the Birchin-lane office. At some future time, per- 
haps, the results of this experience may be given to the world ;* but, in 
the mean while, the office in question has the great advantage of having 
been the first to obtain accurate data on the subject of Guarantee Insur- 
ance, and will no doubt derive proportionate benefit, as a commercial 
speculation, from this priority of information. 

The Birchin-lane office has also another material advantage in its fa- 
vor. With insurance offices of all kinds, but in the most marked degree 
with those offices that have not the advantage of the accurate data of life- 
tables, the most difficult years are the first seven or eight of their career. 
When a fire office, for example, once gets fairly beyond the point at 
which its annual premiums decidedly exceed its annual losses, the critical 
corner may be said to be turned, and the concern is in the highway to 


* We shall refer to the modifications of the original plan of the Guarantee Society 
by other Companies, in another article. 
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prosperity. For the same reason we can quite understand that the most 
dubious periods in the career of the “ Guarantee Society” were those 
early years when the payment of claims pressed rather heavily upon the 
income. We gather, however, from the last Report, which we published 
a short time since, that this state of probation has been surmounted suc- 
cessfully ; and that the Society has now arrived at the command of am- 
ple periodical resources. For example, we find that the income of the 
Society was for the years ending, — 


30th June, 1841 ’ ‘. F , ‘ » £111 
« 1849 , Fe ‘ ‘ ‘ . 11,54 
Increase ‘ ; , ; £10,434 


We gather, also, from the same source, the following interesting statis- 
tics of the number of applications for new policies made to the Society in 
the course of the year. 





Years. Applications received. Accepted. Not passed. 
1847 . ‘ 1,101 ‘ 922 4 5 179 
1848 . ‘ 1,486 , - 1,272 s ‘ 214 

Increase . 4 385 : 350 ; < 35 


The extent of business indicated by these figures is considerable, and 
the increase is even more remarkable than the extent. We believe that 
the results for the current year (1850) will exceed those of any former 
period in the Society’s progress, in consequence of the adoption of the 
surety bond of the institutién by the Bank of England ; by the Bank of 
Ireland ; by the Northwestern Railway; by the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, and by some other large public establishments, which have adopted 
a general rule to discontinue the acceptance of private bondsmen, and to 
require certain classes of their servants to enter into arrangements with 
the Birchin-lane office. ‘The accession, upon so large a scale, of impor- 
tant corporations like the Bank of England, is not only of great impor- 
tance to the Guarantee Society, but it is also an event of moment to the 
commercial part of the public generally, — because it marks the admis- 
sion of the highest authorities of the commercial world of the soundness 
of a new principle, and the sufficiency of a new and useful institution. 

To the list of important public institutions which have discarded the 
principle of private suretyship in favor of the policies issued by the Guar- 
antee Society, must be added the Bank of Ireland. And we regard with 
much satisfaction the extension of this species of Insurance to the sister 
kingdom. 

It will enable our readers to form some idea of the amount of public 
benefit already conferred by Guarantee Insurance, if we place before 
them, from the last report of the Birchin-lane office, the amount of the 
claims paid by that office for defaults in the course of two years, 1847 
and 1848. Thus: — 


1847. — Claims paid, ; : : : ; é ‘ £ 3,755 
1848. — ‘ . ; ‘ " ‘ ; . 4,828 
Total, . ° : ; : d £8,583 
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These figures will enable us to estimate, in some degree, the extent of 
private suffering and anguish from which the class— almost always the 
industrious, the frugal, and the deserving class, to which bondsmen com- 
monly belong — have been saved by the intervention of this single office. 
If we suppose each defalcation to have amounted to only £ 250, and that, 
under the old system, each bond available for the default would have been 
signed by two sureties, the result would give us sixty-four persons and 
families, upon whom the misconduct of the dishonest parties would have 
entailed severe loss and acute distress. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the protection afforded to em- 
ployers by the Guarantee Society, in any instance or in any sense, be- 
comes an encouragement to vice. If the Guarantee Society redeems its 
own policy by liquidating the claim against the defaulter, it also retains 
expressly the power of inflicting punishment, and of enforcing the restitu- 
tion of what it has lost by the most stringent means. In a few words, the 
Society does not undertake to save, harmless, the servant as well as the 
master, the offender as well as the offended, against the consequences of 
crime. 

But there is also another, and an equally instructive inference to be 
drawn from the amount of losses upon default exhibited above. If, with- 
in the sphere of even a single office, and that office possessing exclusive 
access to the best and the most systematic data, losses to the extent of 
£8,583 did actually occur in the course of two years, it is quite clear 
that nothing but a constant exercise of the greatest care, and a constant 
reference to former experience in the acceptance of new business, can in- 
sure success in the present stage of the problem which it is the object of 
Guarantee Insurance to solve. Every additionai year, and every fresh 
case, adds something to the materials which will, sooner or later, suffice 
for the construction of a system ; but, in the mean time, it is of the utmost 
moment to the ultimate success of the experiment, that there should be 
no premature rashness and no premature failure. We may form some 
idea of the extreme importance of this, if we consider for a moment what 
would have been the disastrous influence upon the progress of Life Insur- 
ance, if the great offices, formed sixty, fifty, and forty years ago, instead 
of erring on the safe, had erred on the unsafe side, and had, one by one, 
been swept into the vortex of insolvency, instead of becoming, as they 
have become, eminent for all the qualities which constitute stability and 
impart confidence. 

The experience of the ‘ Guarantee Society ” has, we believe, already 
enabled them to establish, for their own guidance, several important rules 
of classification, each rule depending upon some well-defined peculiarity, 
or some carefully observed fact. We believe, however, that few, if any, 
of the results of their experience are so well established and so amply il- 
lustrated as that which points to the exercise of efficient supervision by the 
employer, as by far the most effectual external check upon dishonesty. 
We say external check, because, when every precaution has been taken, 
if the man is at heart a rogue, he will, in spite of every obstacle and ev- 
ery warning, most probably incur disgrace. The constant control and 
superintendence of employers, in every case where money has to pass 
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through the hands of a servant, cannot be too much insisted on, for the 
benefit of all parties. It ought to be especially observed that, on the oc- 
casion of periodical settlements of accounts, the actual amount of coin 
and bank-notes composing the balance in hand should be produced and 
carefully examined. There ought to be no false delicacy on this point, 
A man whose transactions are perfectly regular will be proud to adduce 
this additional evidence of his punctuality and trustworthiness ; and to all 
persons acquainted with the rules of business, it will be obvious that there 
is no greater reflection upon a man’s character in asking him to pay over 
the balance of his account, than in expecting him to produce any other 
description of voucher. ‘The cash itself is only a voucher in a different 
form. 

The effect of vigilant inspection, and the effect of non-vigilant inspec- 
tion, have been strikingly illustrated in some of the offices connected with 
certain of the Law Courts in England and Ireland. In England, we re- 
gret to say, the check is very imperfect, and the defalcations have been 
frequent. In Ireland, the check is really efficient, and the losses have 
been perfectly insignificant. 

For the present we have said sufficient to show what has been already 
done, and to indicate in some measure the present posture of this interest- 
ing and important experiment. We are particularly anxious to impress 
upon those who take an interest in Guarantee Insurance, that, in this ear- 
ly stage of its introduction, much more harm than good may arise from 
hasty modifications and extensions of the principle. We must, first of 
all, obtain by patience and observation a sufficiently broad basis of actual 
facts. This is the first and the indispensable preliminary to any new ap- 
plications of the principle; if such applications are to be any thing better 
than experiments altogether new. It is more than probable that, in pro- 
cess of time, many of the ingenious schemes which are at present the off- 
spring of pure speculation may be found quite consistent with facts. In 
the mean time, and considering the magnitude of the interests at stake, 
and the immense usefulness of the suretyship of a public company, we 
should not do our duty to our readers if we did not express the approba- 
tion with which we regard the steady and circumspect course pursued by 
the original Company in Birchin-lane, who, ten years ago, had the cour- 
age to enter upon the new pursuit. 

At the conclusion of his pamphlet, Mr. Saunderson has been enabled to 
lay before his readers a series of practical suggestions, derived from the 
ten years’ experience of the Society, the principles of which he has strove 
so much to develop and establish. These suggestions are intended to 
prevent, as far as possible, the occurrence of those lamentable defalca- 
tions, against the consequence of which, when they do occur, it is the 
business of the Guarantee Society to hold the employer harmless. As 
the actual results of the experience of such an institution, these sugges- 
tions are entitled to every attention. The space which this article has 
already occupied prevents our quoting them here, but we shall give them, 
with some further remarks on the subject of Guarantee Insurance, in our 
next number. 
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American Securities in England. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES IN ENGLAND. 


From a London Correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, June, 1850. 


I FIND great difficulty in getting regular business prices of American 
stocks. There is no regular board of brokers at which they can be dealt 
in. Although occasionally dealt in by the members of the London Stock 
Exchange, yet it is very rare that the transactions are effected actually 
within the building. Price currents are merely nominal prices. Again, 
it rarely happens that more than one stock is in vogue at a time. When 
a new loan is effected, it takes the lead and keeps it, to the exclusion of 
the others, for many months. As soon as the price of United States six 
per cents was quoted at 103, the English ceased to buy; but then the 
French and Dutch came in and bought largely in the aggregate, though, 
as far as the Dutch were concerned, the orders, though many, were very 
small, say for 1,000 or 2,000 at a time. It is the Dutch orders which 
have caused the great demand for the coupon bonds of 1,000 each; and 
to such an extent do their whims carry them, that unless they can get that 
sort payable to bearer, without even a single indorsement, they will not 
make the purchase. Bonds for 1,000 each are salable the moment the 
letters are opened which contain them; but bonds of 2,000 and 3,000 
and 5,000 are a dead letter, and can only be sold by special negotiation. 
Even certificates are most salable in amounts of 1,000 each. While the 
disturbances on the Continent continue, and therefore the largest pur- 
chases are from them, it will be wise for remitters to send no other than 
bonds of 1,000 each. 

In Amsterdam there is the smallest market possible for United States 
Bonds, and in Paris none at all, and yet the London market is sustained 
by orders from these two cities. Nay, more, if these bonds are sent from 
London to either of these cities, the chances are ten to one they come back 
unsold. I can explain this strange anomaly. 

The orders for United States Bonds come directly from parties who 
intend to become permanent holders; and hold them they certainly will, 
even though the price in London may be 120 per cent. The Bonds 
have not been bought by speculators with a view to take a profit as soon 
as a profit can be realized; they are bought for investments by parties 
who sold other investments to buy them with: merchants, having little 
spare capital, have not taken them: aristocrats in France with long 
names, and pedigrees as long as their purses, have bought United States 
Bonds for safety ; and the steady investing Dutchmen, who will buy a 
little of every thing, have been, and are, and will be, the best customers 
for these Bonds. As these parties do not wish to resell, it follows that 
the Bourses of Paris and Amsterdam are almost ignorant of the existence of 
these Bonds, and certainly are ignorant of the amount held by their people. 
The French having bought them for safety, certainly will not, for the 
sake of the object they have in view, endanger that safety, by giving any 
information concerning their investment. Should the city of Paris be- 
come again the theatre of bloodshed, many of her citizens will fly to 
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you with these bonds in their pockets, and it would not surprise me if 
some of the coupons are not presented until long overdue, the holders 
preferring to use them asa sort of Savings Bank, from which they can 
draw their accumulations at a moment’s notice, though without compound 
interest. + 

The bankruptcy laws have been altered and modified, until they are 
perhaps as near perfection as any set of laws can be, and the administra. 
tion of them and the working of them most excellent. As soon as any 
one becomes a bankrupt, and is thus fairly within their grasp, how he 
strains his energies to the utmost, not only to get what he can for the 
benefit of his creditors (formerly he tried to get it for himself), and in 
addition he tries by every means in his power to present a fair balance 
sheet, and to facilitate the labors of his accountant, in the hope of ob 
taining a first-class certificate. Fallacious hope! the most he has done 
has been to avoid a third-class one ; or perhaps his good conduct since 
his failure may have prevented his being kicked out of court, without 
one at all. Daily may be seen instances of the legal adviser of the bank. 
rupt appealing to the mercy of the court, on the ground that, however 
reprehensible the conduct of the bankrupt may have been, still he has 
been all the court could wish since. Not many years ago, the first step 
a bankrupt usually took was to bolt; and if he took any account-books 
with him, he invariably destroyed them. Sometimes he destroyed him- 
self. The harshest sentences of the court, of course excepting cases 
of downright dishonesty, are levelled against those persons who have not 
kept books regularly balanced up. It is held that no man, being a trader 
and giving credit, is at liberty to conduct his business without putting all 
his transactions on record, and keeping a regular set of books. If he 
can show that he has done so, half his difficulty in getting through the 
court is removed. 


FRANCIS BAILY, THE BANKER. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FRANCIS BAILY, THE EMINENT BANKER AND 
BROKER OF LONDON. 


From the Supplement to the Penny Cyclopedia. 


Francis Baity, the best friend of astronomy among the Englishmen of 
his day, and one of the most distinguished of its promoters, will be bio- 
graphically known to posterity by a valuable memoir, read by Sir John 
Herschel to the Astronomical Society, in November, 1844. From this 
memoir, and the writer’s personal knowledge of Mr. Baily, the following 
account is drawn up. 

He was born April 28, 1774, at Newbury, in Berkshire ; his father was 
a banker at that place. He had, of course, a liberal education, and is 
said to have shown an interest in pursuits of physical science at an early 
age; his attachment to these branches of knowledge was afterwards in- 
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creased by an intimate acquaintance with Priestley. But a life of busi- 
ness was his own choice, and he accordingly served his time in the city 
of Londgn. He then changed his views, and after travelling for about 
two years (1795-96) in the United States of America, and then residing 
some time at Newbury with his father, he went into business as a stock- 
broker, being taken into partnership by his father’s friend, Mr. Whitmore ; 
this was before 1802, and probably not long after his return from Ameri- 
ca. He soon began to be known to the public, and became as eminent 
in his business as afterwards in his scientific pursuits. In 1806 he wrote 
a pamphlet in defence of the stockbrokers against the city of London, 
and in 1814 he was appointed by the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
to get up the evidence against the perpetrators of the celebrated fraud of 
De Berenger (better known in connection with the name of Lord Coch- 
rane), which he is said to have done in so masterly a manner that no 
more complete chain of evidence was ever offered to a court of justice. 
He published two reports on the subject, and another on the distribution 
of the money stopped. 

It is the peculiar part of Mr. Baily’s history, that, while actively en- 
gaged in business, in which he accumulated a large fortune, he gained a 
first-rate reputation in one species of mathematical application, and laid 
the foundation of another, to be completed after his retirement from the 
Stock Exchange, at the age of fifty-one. He had a good working knowl- 
edge of mathematics, in all the elementary branches, and an extensive 
acquaintance with English writers on the subject. He first published his 
“Tables for the Purchasing and Renewing of Leases ” (1802, 1807, 1812, 
8vo); next “* The Doctrine of Interest and Annuities ” (1808, 4to) ; then, 
“The Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances” (1810, 8vo) ; lastly, 
“* Appendix to the Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances” (1813, 
8vo). Also, “ An Account of the several Life Assurance Companies” 
(1810, 1811, 8vo), which is an extract from the work on life assurance. 
The book on leases was very useful; that on interest was accompanied 
by a reprint of the best tables (those of Smart)yand was the most com- 
plete exposition of the subject which had been given. The work on life 
annuities (translated into French by M. de Courcy in 1836) is still much 
sought after, and was exceedingly useful; it was the first in which alge- 
bra was systematically applied in a modern and symmetrical form to the 
whole of the subject; the first in which tables of greater vitality were al- 
lowed to compete with the Northampton Table ; and the first in which an 
attempt (not so complete as the subsequent one of Mr. Milne) was made 
to represent cases of annuities, &c., by a distinct notation. The appendix 
arose out of the refusal of the Royal Society to print in the Philosophical 
Transactions the method of calculating annuities proposed by Mr. Barrett. 
This method, which is now very extensively adopted, and will, beyond a 
doubt, supersede all others, would probably have begn lost if Mr. Baily 
had not thus preserved and given it to the world ; in doing which he made 
some justly severe remarks on the Society which had thus endangered a 
capital improvement in commercial mathematics. The whole work used 
to sell for four and five times its original price when it became a second- 
hand book; and if the writer had published nothing but the writings al- 
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ready enumerated, he might still have been cited as a remarkable in- 
stance of active and useful exertion during the hours of relaxation from a 
laborious occupation. 

It was Mr. Baily’s habit so methodically to commit to writing all he 
learnt, that his notes enabled him to publish the ‘“‘ Epitome of Universal 
History,” 2 vols. 8vo, 1813, a short account of the political changes of the 
world, with dates attached, and valuable chronological tables at the end. 
He had previously (1812) published his “ Chart of History,” with an ex- 
planation ; an extension of Priestley’s Chart, which we cannot here minute- 
ly describe. In these researches he remarked the unsettled date of the 
eclipse of Thales, and made the calculations and wrote the paper in the 
Philosophical Transactions, described in Atyatres, P.C. This was his 
first astronomical paper, and previously to his retirement from business 
he had published in the Philosophical Magazine and elsewhere a number 
of small tracts calling attention to different points of astronomical interest 
as they arose. 

He retired from business in 1825, and shortly afterwards left his cham- 
bers in Gray’s Inn for a detached house which he had bought, No. 37, 
Tavistock Place, which will always be remarkable as the building in 
which the repetition of the Cavendish experiment was performed. From 
this time till his death he was engaged with all the energy of his charac- 
ter in the promotion of astronomy. Between the ages of fifty-one and 
seventy, when most men in his circumstances would have been enjoying 
the leisure to which commercial men, above all others, are apt to look for- 
ward, he did the work of a lifetime. We can here only note a few heads, 
referring the reader for a full list of his writings, and for further details, 
to the memoir already cited. 

He was (in 1820) one of the founders of the Astronomical Society, a 
body which has done as much for the promotion of its science as any one 
ever did in its first quarter of a century ; and that so much can be said is 
mainly due to Mr. Baily, whose attention to its affairs was as constant and 
minute as if it had beep a firm of which he was the chief clerk, with ex- 
pectation of being taken into partnership. ‘Of his management of our 
society,” says Mr, Sheepshanks, “ it is difficult to speak so as to convey a 
correct idea. No assumption, no interference with other people, no mar- 
tinet spirit (which seems almost natural to all good business men), but ev- 
ery thing carried on smoothly and correctly, and without bustle. He hit, 
better than any chairman | have ever seen, the mean between strictness 
and laxity, and while he kept every thing going in its proper channel, he 
also kept every body in good humor. This natural tact was a great gift; 
but there was another quality which I never saw in any one but him, and 
that was his readiness to give precedence and room to every one who 
wished to do any thing useful, and his equal readiness to supply every de- 
ficiency and to do the work of every body else. He was also the person 
who never was asléep and never forgot any thing, and who contrived, by 
his good humor, hospitality, and good sense, to keep every thing in train.” 

He was one of those who exerted themselves to produce a reformation 
and enlargement of the Nautical Almanac, and whose efforts did at last 
prevail upon the government to place it upon its present distinguished 
footing. 
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In pendulum experiments he was among the foremost of those who 
investigated the newly observed effects of the air upon the instrument. 
When the expedition which set out under Captain Foster returned with 
the loss of its able commander, Mr. Baily reduced and digested his obser- 
vations, which take up the whole of the seventh volume of the Astronomi- 
cal Society’s Memoirs. 

He superintended the formation of the same society” s standard scale, 
and wrote a full and valuable account (Mem. Astron. Soc., Vol. IX.) of the 
history and present state of the subject, with details of the experiments. 
These were carried on in a committee-room of the House of Commons, 
the government scale, of which that of the waar a copy, being under 
the charge of the Speaker. As it happened, Mr. Baily’s unremitting 
habits of business were the cause of the preservation of this copy; had 
the work lasted a few months more, as it would have done in most hands, 
the copy would have been destroyed with the original in the fire at the 
Houses of Parliament in 1834. 

Of the repetition of the Cavendish experiment we have spoken else- 
where. Had that article not been written during his lifetime, we should 
have said much more on the determined honesty with which the experi- 
ments were carried on until the cause of the observed discordances was 
detected. A very large number of hours, which there is every reason to 
suppose underrated when it is called twelve hundred, was spent in the 
mere act of watching the movements of the torsion pendulum. The ac- 
count of this experiment forms the fourteenth volume of the Memoirs of 
the Astronomical Society. 

The Astronomical Society’s catalogue of stars was the suggestion of 
Mr. Baily and Mr. Gompertz, and was superintended by Mr. Baily. Up 
to that time there had been no general consent as to the method of redu- 
cing the stars. Sir John Herschel says that this catalogue “ put the astro- 
nomical world in possession of a power which may be said, without exag- 
geration, to have changed the face of sidereal astronomy.” 

Of the remarkable circumstances attending the publication of Mr. Bai- 
ly’s Life of Flamsteed (4to, 1835, with supplement in 1837), we have 
spoken elsewhere. To this work was annexed a new edition of Flam- 
steed’s catalogue, with such a complete examination of the original obser- 
vations as make it quite a new work. None but those who knew Mr. 
Baily well can have any idea of the confidence with which such an ex- 
amination made by him is to be treated. He had already revised May- 
er’s and Lacaille’s catalogues in the Astronomical Society’s Memoirs, 
Volumes IV. and V. 

He put the finishing hand to his revision of ancient catalogues in the 
thirteenth volume of the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, which is 
entirely his own work, and printed at his own expense. It is the third 
complete volume (independently of the catalogue) which he contributed to 
these Transactions, with about fifteen memoirs inserted in other volumes, 
almost all the annual reports, and various addresses, notices, &c. It con- 
tains a new edition of Ptolemy’s catalogue in Greek, with those of Ulugh 
Beigh, Tycho Brahé, Halley, and Hevelius. Mr. Baily was not a pro- 
fessed scholar, but he had quite knowledge enough to do for Ptolemy 
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more than any scholar could have done. An astronomer might have 
restored Ptolemy’s catalogue to what it ought to have been; a scholar 
might have made a judicious collation of existing editions: but the former 
alone would in many cases have undesignedly sacrificed the probable 
text to astronomical correctness ; and the latter would have let pass many 
instances in which a corrupt text can be divested of astronomical impos- 
sibility and restored with the highest probability. Mr. Baily had every 
requisite ; and experience, combined with methodical habit, had given him 
extraordinary resources. It will be long, we suspect, before the old cat- 
alogues can be properly cited from any other writer. 

He suggested to the British Association the republication of the im- 
mense catalogue of Lalande, called the Histoire Céleste, combined with 
that of Lacaille; the two together containing fifty-seven thousand stars. 
He suggested to the same body the extension of the Astronomical Socie- 
ty’s catalogue to ten thousand stars, accompanied by the coefficients of 
reduction. He superintended the construction of these tables and a por- 
tion of the printing, and he left the preface to the latter completely writ- 
ten. He had also undertaken the construction of the new standard scale, 
wanted by the government in consequence of the destruction of the old 
one. 

This is a brief account of Mr. Baily’s principal works; we cannot en- 
ter upon every one of the ninety heads under which all his writings, great 
and small, are given in the Memoir stated. 

In June, 1841, while crossing Wellington Street, a man riding furiously 
to carry the news of some public event to an evening paper, threw him 
down, and he received a severe wound in the head. After lying for more 
than a fortnight in the greatest danger, he slowly recovered, and began to 
apply himself to the Cavendish experiment as usual. In the spring of 
1844 an affection of the kidneys came on (not, it is supposed, to be traced 
to the accident), of which he died, August 30, 1844. His last public ap- 
pearance was at Oxford, on the 2d of July, to which place he went with 
some difficulty to receive the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law. 
He was never married. 

“To term Mr. Baily,” says Sir John Herschel, “a man of brilliant 
genius or great invention, would in effect be doing him wrong. His tal- 
ents were great, but rather solid and sober than brilliant, and such as 
seized their subject rather with a tenacious grasp than with a sudden 
pounce.” This sentence, read as it was to an assembly which had had 
long experience of the qualities of its subject, was better understood than 
it can be by those who were not acquainted with him. He was in fact 
one of the most remarkable men we ever knew ; and yet it is not easy to 
give a precise description of that which distinguished him from other 
men. Again, his biographer describes him as possessing “‘a calm the 
reverse of apathy, a moderation having nothing in common with indiffer- 
ence, a method diametrically opposed to routine.” This sentence will 
look as if it had been written for the sake of the points; and yet there is 
an absolute truth about it which would have been sacrificed if it had sim- 
ply been said that Mr. Baily was calm, moderate, and methodical. When 
the memoir which we have cited had been read, its hearers, well as they 
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ive | thought they had known their deceased president, were astonished to find 
lar } bow much they had underrated the enormous amount and collective value 
ner f— of his labors, until the mass was placed before them; they could vouch 
ble | for the items, but had never rightly formed the sum total. 
ny Mr. Baily’s knowledge of his subject was great, and he never began to 
os- — carry a plan into execution until he had sedulously examined his own 
Ty | views and those of others. His judgment was sound, and he really exer- 
im cised it; he was one of the few men who ask advice to get the means of 
at- | coming toa decision. But there was in his habits of execution something 
unique: to us it seems right to say that in this respect he was a genius of 
m- | an uncommon order. Many persons thought he learnt this power in busi- 
ith [| ness; we are perfectly satisfied that he carried it to the Stock Exchange, 
rs. — and would have had it whatever walk of life he might have been thrown 
e- | into. There was nothing like a retired accountant in his proceedings: 
of | instinct seemed to point out to him the proper mode of undertaking things 
= — to which he had never been accustomed. In a few days he could digest 
it- | his plan, and begin to work upon its separate parts. Even when en- 
le, | gaged in research, such as that required by his Life of Flamsteed, he 
ld | was never to be found at a table loaded with materials for reference. To 
have painted his picture as literary men are sometimes represented, near 
De a mass of folios and manuscripts, would have spoiled the likeness; there 
at should have been a pen, a paper, a book. When engaged in discussion 
with his astronomical friends in his own house, which generally required 


ly the production of some fresh volume every ten minutes, the books fell 
m into their places again almost of their own accord, and without any ap- 
re parent interruption of the conversation. These little things were perfect 
to emblems of the manner in which he arranged his studies ; his mind was 
of as ready for use as his bookcase. He was not distinguished, as far as we 
d ever knew, for powerful memory, he never refused a visit on the plea of 
pe occupation, he seldom worked in an evening, and he was very much in 
h society. Nevertheless his share of any work was always done before 
Me that of any one else. But with all this rapidity, the moment that any dif- 

ficulty arose which required counsel, there was a suspension of operations 
it without effort; and he could repeat the subject again and again, in pri- 
. vate thought and di&cussion with his friends, from week to week and from 
° month to month, as if he had been one of those slow and deliberative per- 
rn sons who never do any thing because they can never make up their minds 
d precisely how it is to be done. In our opinion this was the greatest se- 
n cret of his reputation; namely, that he could at pleasure, as occasion re- 
t quired, execute with impetuous zeal, or deliberate with more than cold- 
. ness. It is no exaggeration to say that he did, in the last twenty years of 
F his life, much more and better work than younger men of much greater 
4 original power have done in twice thé time. And besides this, the admi- 
. rable personal qualities to which we have already alluded, and which 
I made it so easy to codperate with him, led to his being able to make oth- 
P ers do more than they could have done without him. His high moral 


worth added to his power; and all these together made him the most in- 

fluential member of the astronomical world. He had, we suspect, a 

' strong love of fame, though perfectly free from vanity; but the same 
9 ” 
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judgment which marked his selection of other things appeared in his 
choice of means to secure a lasting reputation. That he has won it is 
certain; the history of the astronomy of the nineteenth century will be 
incomplete without an account of his labors. Those who are well ac- 
quainted with Delambre’s history of the science will easily imagine how 
much that severe judge would have abated of his rigor, had there come 
before him such models of patient thought, all but impeccable accuracy, 
careful research, and well-chosen objects, as the writings of Francis 


Baily. 


THE PROCESS OF GOLDBEATING. 


From the Supplement to the Penny Cyclopedia of the “ Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” Published by Charles Knight & Co. London. 1845. 


Tuis is a process whereby gold is brought to the state of very fine 
leaves, for use in various kinds of gilding. The remarkable ductility of 
gold — a quality possessed by it to a greater degree than by any other 
known substance — is here taken advantage of to the fullest extent, asa 
means of limiting the quantity of this costly material required in gilding. 
So far is the attenuation carried, that a hundred square inches of nearly 
pure gold can be purchased for about sixpence sterling. 

It is by a combined process of rolling and hammering that the attenua- 
tion of the gold is produced. The metal is melted in a small crucible by 
the heat of a wind furnace ; and is cast into an iron ingot-mould, so as to 
form an oblong flat bar about three quarters of an inch in width, and 
weighing two ounces; a little borax is used to facilitate the melting of the 
gold, and the ingot-mould is greased on the inside to prevent the adhesion 
of the gold to it. The ingot, when removed from the mould, is immersed 
in hot ashes, whereby the gold is both annealed and freed from grease. 
When cold, it is ready to undergo the process of reduction in thickness, 
and proportionate extension in length and breadth. Formerly, in France, 
the ingot was beaten out to the state of a thin riband, by the use of a forging 
hammer of about three pounds’ weight; but the Freneh goldbeaters now 
carry this hammering only to such an extent as to reduce the ingot to the 
state of a plate about one sixth of an inch in thickness, and then finish by 
the use of the “ rolling,” “ flatting,” or “laminating” mill. In England 
this forging is dispensed with, and the reduction of the gold to the state 
of a riband is effected by means of the mill. This mill consists of two 
rollers made of polished steel, perfectly cylindrical in form, and adjusted 
with very great nicety; it must so act as to reduce the gold equally in 
every part, or else the further thinning could not be properly carried on. 
The milling is carried on until the ingot of two ounces is spread out 
to a surface of 960 square inches, with a thickness of rather more than 
1-800th of an inch. 

This thin riband of gold is then consigned to the hands of the gold- 
beater. The hammering does not take place on the gold itself; but thin 
membranes are interposed between the hammer and the gold. These 
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membranes are of three kinds; an outside covering of common parch- 
ment; a set of leaves made of very fine and smooth calf-skin vellum ; 
and another set made of goldbeaters’-skin as described in a former arti- 
cle. The riband of gold is cut up into small pieces, each measuring ex- 
actly an inch square; and a hundred and fifty of these are interleaved 
with an equal number of leaves of vellum, about four inches square ; 
each piece of gold being placed on the middle of a leaf of vellum. Over 
this packet of vellum-leaves is drawn a parchment case, open at both 
ends ; and over this another parchment case in the opposite direction ; so 
that the vellum and gold are inclosed tightly on all sides. The entire 
packet thus prepared is beaten. This beating is effected on a smooth 
block of marble, strongly embedded beneath, and bounded on three sides 
by a raised ledge of oak wood ; the front edge is open, and has a leathern 
flap attached to it, which serves as a kind of apron for chtching fragments 
of gold that may fall off in the subsequent operations. The hammers 
employed are very ponderous, weighing about sixteen, twelve, and ten 
pounds respectively ; the heaviest is used first, and the others are brought 
into use as the gold becomes thinner. 

The packet of vellum and gold is laid on the stone, and the workman 
beats, with regular and heavy blows, on the middle of the upper side; 
there is a spring or elasticity of the packet which enables the hammer to 
rise easily after each blow ; otherwise the work would be too laborious for 
any man continuously. ‘The beater turns the packet over from time to 
time, to equalize the action among the leaves; and he occasionally bends 
the packet to and fro, to destroy any slight adhesion between the gold 
and the vellum; he also opens the packet at intervals, to see how the op- 
eration is proceeding. The beating is continued until each little inch- 
square piece of gold has become expanded nearly to the size of the vel- 
lum-leaves ; and in order that the whole of the hundred and fifty pieces 
may be equally acted on, the packet is occasionally opened, and the in- 
ner pieces placed near the outside, to receive more action from the ham- 
mer. 

When this degree of attenuation has been attained, the use of the vel- 
lum-leaves ceases, and that of the goldbeaters’-skin commences. The 
packet is opened, and each piece of gold, being taken out and placed on 
a kind of cushion, is cut into four pieces with a knife. 

The pieces of gold, now increased in number from a hundred and fifty 
to six hundred, are interleaved with an equal number of pieces of the 
prepared goldbeaters’-skin. The packet thus prepared is inclosed in 
parchment, and beaten in the same way as before, but with a smaller 
hammer. The pieces of gold become by degrees expanded, until they 
attain nearly the size of the skin-leaves. The packet is again opened, 
the leaves of gold are again cut into four each, and the quarters are again 
interleaved with goldbeaters’-skin. The cutting is, in this second in- 
stance, effected by the smooth edge of a strip of cane, since the thin gold 
would be liable to adhere to a steel knife. As the pieces of gold, now 
2,400 in number, would be too numerous to be beaten in one packet, they 
are divided into three parcels of 800 each, and each packet is interleaved 
with goldbeaters’-skin, enveloped in parchment, and beaten in the same 
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way as before. A third time these leaves expand nearly to the size of 
the skin-leaves ; and by this expansion the necessary degree of thinness 
is attained. By the three beatings and the two quarterings, the gold is 
expanded to an area about 190 times greater than it presented when in 
the form of a riband. The attenuation may be rendered more intelligible 
by stating that 100 square feet of the leaf-gold weigh no more than an 
ounce, —a result nearly as surprising as any thing presented in the me- 
chanical arts. Gold can be beaten to a much greater degree of thinness 
than that ordinarily used; but the waste occasioned by broken leaves, 
and the additional nicety and labor required, more than counterbalance 
the advantages. 

When the last beating is finished, the packet is opened, and the thin 
leaves of gold removed one by one. The gold-beater makes use of a 
delicate pair of long pincers, made of white wood, and takes up the fra- 
gile leaves of gold one by one. Each leaf is laid down on a cushion, 
and blown out flat by the breath of the workman; if any of them have 
been broken or injured in the beating, they are thrown aside, to be re- 
melted for future use ; but otherwise each leaf has the ragged edges cut 
from it, so as to bring it to the size of about three inches and a quarter 
square. Small books are prepared, each book containing twenty-six 
leaves of paper about four inches square ; both surfaces of every leaf are 
rubbed with red chalk, to prevent the adhesion of the gold ; and twenty-five 
leaves of gold are placed in each book. In this form the leaf-gold is sold. 

The French adopt the same general mode of proceeding as the Eng- 
lish goldbeaters, but vary it slightly in detail. The laminated riband is 
cit into pieces an inch and a half long by an inch wide, and about 1-24th 
of an inch thick. Twenty-four of these are laid one on another, ona 
smooth slab of steel, and hammered until they are two inches square. Fif- 
ty-six of those expanded leaves are made up into a packet, with two leaves 
of vellum between each. This packet is inclosed in a sheath, and is beat- 
en with a hammer in the same way as in England. Indeed, the hammer- 
ing and quartering, and the use first of vellum and then of goldbeaters’- 
skin, are the same in most of their features as those already described ; 
but the French gold requires more hammering, on account of the greater 
weight and size of the pieces at the commencement of the beating. 

Two other metals, silver and copper, have sufficient ductility to be 
brought into the state of thin leaves by hammering; and both are used to 
a limited extent in this state in the arts. But these metals would fracture 
long before such a degree of thinness could be obtained as in the case of 
gold ; and, indeed, the smaller value of the material renders it less impor- 
tant to economize material in this way ; consequently leaf silver and cop- 
per are thicker than leaf-gold. 

The preparation of the delicate membrane known by the name of 
‘* goldbeaters’-skin ” forms part of an exceedingly dirty and disagreeable 
class of manufactures called by the French “ boyauderie,” from the word 
“‘ boyau,” intestine. The strings for violins, harps, and guitars, goldbeat- 
ers’-skin, and some other valuable articles of a membranous character, 
are made from the intestines of animals, — not (except in a few cases) 
from the whole thickness of the intestine, but from a very thin membrane 
which covers it. 
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SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


The Uses of History. — Occupations of the People. —'Taxes on the Necessaries of 
Life. —Commerce.— The Industrial Exhibition of 1851.—The Anglo-Saxon 
Race. — Railway Progress. — Anticipated Speed — Light Rails vs. Heavy Rails.— 
Resistance of Iron. — Railway Profits. — Individual Enterprise. — Competition. — 
Pure Water for the People. — Sources of Disease. — Merchants and Bankers. — The 
French Republic. — The Complaints of Ireland. — Comparative Mortality. — Pub- 
lic Debt and Taxation.— Home Production. — India Cotton Goods. — Domestic 
Manufactures. — The Fallacies of Free-Trade.— Value of the Home Market. 


Tue Uses or History. — Nothing is more important in history, and 
yet in all but the very highest historical works nothing is more rare, than 
to apprehend clearly the great landmarks of successive epochs, and the 
leading characteristics of thought and feeling by which particular nations 
and particular generations are swayed; to know what especial marks 
divide man from man, fact from fact, age from age; to distinguish the 
different degrees of comparison (if we may so speak) in the significance 
or insignificance of the events which may come before us. Many other 
tasks, doubtless, are proposed to an historian ; but this, we think, is, if not 
the first, at least one of the first, as it is certainly one of the most arduous. 
And this has been achieved, in no ordinary degree, by Mr. Grote. From 
the most general laws of thought to the most minute incidents, he has 
labored — and successfully labored — to reproduce the impression which 
they made upon the mind of the Greek people. We do not deny that 
his strong political bias has led him to bring out the practical and social 
aspect of Grecian life in disproportion to its moral and imaginative 
side ; and that occasionally — perhaps often — we may vainly seek in 
his work for the elucidation both of facts and ideas which we feel to be 
necessary to the full explanation of the Grecian character and history. 
But they must be ungrateful students who will overlook the importance of 
what has been done for them, in consideration of what may possibly yet 
remain undone. — London Quarterly Review, 1850. 


OccuPATIONS OF THE PgopiE. — Mr. W. F. Spackman, in his elaborate 
work on “* The Occupations of the People,” gives the following estimate as 
an approximation to a correct statement of the annual “creation” of 
wealth in the United Kingdom : — 





Agriculture, } : ; ‘ P 4 . . £ 250,000,000 
Manufactures (deducting the value of the raw material), 127,000,000 
Mining interest, . ; A 4 , ~ : 37,000,000 
Colonial interest, . ; : > : . 18,000,000 

Foreign commerce, including the shipping interest, 10 per 
cent. on the amount of our exports and imports, A 15,000,000 
Fisheries, ; : . ; - ‘ : : . 8,000,000 
£ 450,000,000 


Mr. Porter estimates (or did estimate some two or three years ago) the 
annual value of the produce of the land of the United Kingdom at up- 
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wards of three hundred millions. As to the gross value of manufactured 
productions, Mr. Spackman estimates it at £ 187,184,292, of which 
£ 118,600,000 are for the home trade, and £ 58,584,292 for the foreign 
trade. His general conclusion is, that, of the products of manufacturing 
industry, the foreign trade absorbs one third, and the home trade two 
thirds. It is probable that foreign writers may have been misled by look- 
ing too exclusively at our cotton manufacture. Of the products of that 
particular branch of industry the larger portion is exported. It is calcu- 
lated that the home consumption is to the export consumption as 20 to 
25.— London Quarterly Review. 


Taxes oN THE Necessaries oF Lirz.—It is curious to observe how 
very largely the revenue of Great Britain depends on what goes into the 
mouth. In the printed list of Excise Duties, we have malt, hops, spirits, 
licenses to sell beer, and spirits and wine, producing an aggregate of 
upwards of twelve millions. Let us add a selection from the Customs 


Duties. 
Gross Receipt. 
Botte, . . . £138,406 ee "ee 
Cheese, . . . 97,686 tae. SO eee 
Cocoa, . ; é - 16,644 Spirits, . . ‘ 1,803,527 
Coffee, : . - 643,210 Sugar, . ‘ . 
Corn and Meal, ‘ . 617,814 Refined Sugar, ‘ - 68,328 
Eggs, . ° ‘ é 35,694 Molasses, . F ° 214,695 
Fruits, . . ° - 582,906 Tea, ‘ ‘ ° 5,471,641 
Hams, . ° . ° 3,284 
These make not far short of fourteen millions more; and if to these 
we add tobacco, which Sir James Graham classes with beer and spirits, 
as the stimulants of the people, we have another sum of nearly four and 
a half millions. The gross receipt of duty in 1849 was, — 
Unmanufactured tobacco, A - : ~ & 4,328,217 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, . . j : 96,814 


We have now a total of between thirty and thirty-one millions of 
money derived from taxation of the various articles which the mass of the 
people eat, drink, or smoke. Were the duties levied upon wine included 
in this summary, the amount would be increased by £1,835,071, but for- 
eign wines are consumed only by the comparatively rich. The duty of 
between thirty and thirty-one millions is levied upon articles of universal 
consumption in England. All but a mere fraction of this may be in some 
sort regarded as voluntary taxation, so far as the consumers are con- 
cerned. The “stimulants” might be done without. We have, however, 
no Wish that they should be. We should be glad to see the moderate and 
prudent consumption of them more general ; but it may at the same time 
be affirmed that the government will never have fully discharged its 
duties to society till the most stringent measures are resorted to for check- 
ing the vice of drunkenness which is the parent of almost every other vice 
among the lower classes of the people. — London Quarterly Review. 


Commerce. — Commerce and its appliances are the right arm of the 
true Lords of Progress, carrying forward humanity to its haven of rest. 
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Deep is our respect for all belonging to it. Even when its instincts be- 
come morbid, and love of gain degenerates into love of plunder, still do 
we think how much more graceful is Hermes, the God of Thieves, than 
is Ares, the God of Slaughter. The adroit swindler is less abhorrent 
than the reiver baron, — the: levier of ‘* black-mail,” the crusher of the 
weak, the brute spoiler of the industrious. And in the increasing light of 
knowledge, greater every day becomes the tendency to honesty; for in 
the long run, roguery is rarely prosperous. The buccaneers of commerce 
somehow do not succeed. A general mark is gradually set on them, and 
the sphere of their transactions is narrowed. They must gradually disap- 
pear, as the wild red deer and the wilder red Indian disappear before the 
footstep of the half-civilized white man. 

As the wind carries winged seeds over the earth, so commerce carries 
arts, and civilization, and humanity as a consequence, and not with pur- 
pose aforethought. The merchant-prince who freights his ship from the 
docks of London calculates only his pecuniary gain. He heeds not the 
printed knowledge, the labor-saving tools and machines, the works of 
art, the good ship may bear in her entrails, — all seeds of wide-spreading 
good, as by converse the horse of Sinon was pregnant with destruction, 
fire, famine, and slaughter to Troy. Nor does the world at large recog- 
nize the practical fact, how much work and labor are bestowed by Eng- 
land in clothing a large portion of the human race. It is selfish interest, 
say they, and we must prevent them by all means in our power, — by 
custom-houses and tariffs; for while clothing us and providing us with 
tools and machines, they are robbing us. It may be selfish interest; but, 
fortunately for human progress, all selfish interest is ultimately based in 
universal interest. The earliest merchant travellers carrying goods with 
them for sale are the Pheenicians. They helped to civilize — more than 
the warriors —this our England. How and by what processes, by what 
gradual changes, these buyers of tin have given eventual birth to the 
thirty thousand commercial travellers who overrun the British Isles, were 
too large a task to set forth. — Westminster Review, 1850. 


Tue InpustriaL Exuisition or Lonpon 1n 1851.— The grand ob- 
jects of the Exhibition, as we regard them, may thus be summed up: — 

1. To promote brotherhood amongst mankind. 

2. To make all cognizant of what each can do for others. 

3. To diminish human drudgery by mechanism. 

4. To promote art of the higher kind. 

5. To show how clothing may best be made by machines, without 
handicraftry. 

6. New preparations of human food. 

And among the latter, if there are to be prizes, let a prize be given to 
him who shall so improve upon the qualities of a vegetable diet, as to en- 
able us to dispense with the use of animals as food ; a discovery which 
we believe to be quite within the reach of human faculties. To attain it, 
and give to vegetable food the same power of satisfying the appetite and 
pleasing the palate as animal food, we have but to study the art of con- 
centrating nutritious substances into a form similar to that of muscular 
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fibre; the art of combining properties such as those of the olive and 
mushroom, and of producing other flavors than those which have hith 
erto been attempted by M. Soyer. The subject is one which fairly comes 
within the scope of an Industrial Exhibition, to which the public are in. 
vited to send chemical contributions ; and whatever may be its novelty t 
some, its importance to the future interests, both moral and physical, of 
human society, cannot be doubted. — Ibid. 


Tue Ancio-Saxon Race.—In glancing at these leading character. 
istics of the various states of Central America, the reader will speedily 
have arrived at the conclusion, that, in the hands of Anglo-Saxon settlers, 
they would long ere this have ranked amongst the most beautiful and 
prosperous portions of the earth. But until now there has been work for 
the race in higher latitudes, and it will be from the present year that their 
rise will date. The nature and rapidity of that rise will, we believe, be 
such as has never yet been witnessed in any analogouscase. Emigration 
from the United Kingdom has hitherto been confined to swarms of the 
poor, going out to fight the battle of life in untilled solitudes, where they 
might best enter upon it with unburdened limbs ; and although their prog. 
ress has been wonderful, and they have caused cities and states to rise 
up as if by magic, there have still been rough elements in the whole pro- 
ceeding which have left room for us to contemplate the possibility, under 
more favorable circumstances, of an equally rapid progress, coupled 
with a far higher and finer civilization. All separation of classes is bad, 
and the true system of emigration, where the temptations for it exist, is 
that where the rich and the poor, the educated and the uneducated, go 
together. But the rich and intelligent will go only from choice, and they 
demand as inducements a brighter sky, a more genial climate, and facili- 
ties of communication. New Zealand, from its possession of the first two 
recommendations, has already attracted many, but its distance and soli- 
tariness are fatal objections. Central America promises to fulfil every 
required condition. In a short time the active spirits from New York and 
Boston, who are even now infusing new life and hope into Jamaica, from 
merely calling at that island in their way, and stirring up its inhabitants to 
the resources at their feet, over which they have hitherto blindly moped, 
will have displaced the spirit of anarchy by that of enterprise. There 
will then be abundant work for the laborer, and temptations for all 
classes, even to the highest. The merchant can seek no broader field 
than one where he can deal with the meeting commerce of ‘two worlds, 
together with every variety of teeming produce at his own door. The 
agriculturist, the fisherman, the miner, and the engineer will likewise find 
greater stimulants and rewards than can be met elsewhere. The artist 
will be incited by scenery which in its condensed grandeur and prolific 
beauty, from the mountain Ysalco in Salvador, which burns incessantly as 
a natural lighthouse on the Pacific, to the frosty table-lands of Guatemala, 
combines, like the soil and the climate of the country, every feature that 
is otherwise only to be witnessed by extended wanderings. The natu- 
ralist, the geologist, the astronomer, and the antiquarian will here also 
have a new range; and the man of so-called leisure, who in his way 
unites the pursuits of all, will proportionably find the means of universal 
gratification. 
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And in the narrow confines which hold these advantages the people of 
every land and government are destined to meet on common terms. The 
Russian from Behring’s Straits, the Chinaman, the African from Jamaica, 
the New Zealand sailor, the Dutchman from Java, and the Malay from 
Singapore, will mingle with the Mestizos and Indians of the country, and 
each contribute some peculiar influence, which will be controlled and 
tempered to the exaltation of the whole by the predominant qualities of 
the American, the Englishman, and the Spaniard. _Is it too much to sup- 
pose, that under these circumstances a people may arise, whose influence 
upon human progress will be of a more harmonious, and consequently of 
a more powerful, kind than has yet been told of ? — that, starting at the 
birth of free-trade, and being themselves indebted to a universal com- 
merce for their existence, they will constitute the first community 
amongst whom restrictions will be altogether unknown ; that, guaranteed 
in their independence by Great Britain and the United States, and deriv- 
ing their political inspirations from a race amongst whom self-government 
is an instinct, they will practically carry out the peace doctrines to which 
older nations are only as yet wistfully approaching; that, aided and 
strengthened by the confiding presence of people of every creed, the 
spirit of Christian toleration will shine over all, and win all by the prac- 
tical manifestation of its real nature; and finally, that the union of free- 
dom, wisdom, and toleration may find its happiest results in the code of 
internal laws they may adopt, so that amongst them, on the luxuriant land 
hitherto made desolate by the sole principle of bloody retaliation, the re- 
vengeful taking of human life may never be known; and that they may 
be the first to solve the problem —if amongst those who profess Christ’s 
doctrines it can be called a problem — of coupling the good and reforma- 
tion of the offender with the improvement and safety of society, and the 
exercise towards both, not of a sentimental, but of a philosophical and all- 
pervading love ? — Ibid. 


Duties To THe Masses. — Turn we, then, to the PeortE,—to the 
masses, — the simple, the unsophisticated, the courageous, the energetic, 
the hard-headed, hard-handed, unstuffed, unemasculated masses! We 
invite them to undertake for themselves what their appointed and well- 
paid teachers have failed to do for them. We invite them to form them- 
selves into “* Mutual Improvement Societies” throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; to investigate for themselves the causes of well- 
being: to convince themselves what they ought to do in order to attain 
well-being ; and to train themselves to the doing of what they shall have 
convinced themselves they ought to do. Let them only be careful to 
employ their time and thoughts so as to get to the bottom of what they 
undertake to learn; to reason into, and not to shuffle through, the great 
social lessons which will naturally form the principal subjects of their 
study ; to inquire, observe, and question, and finally to acquire convic- 
tions; and not to talk at and about and around, or listlessly to listen and 
repeat, and end by gaining no convictions. Let them, besides, rear up 
and pour forth from among themselves the schoolmasters and mistresses 
of their own children, — masters and mistresses who, free from the fetters 
of narrow and sectarian influences, shall so educate the children com- 
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mitted to their charge as to cause them to grow up useful and happy men 
and women. The pecuniary outlay for these two purposes need not be 
large. The same building will serve for a school-room for the children 
in the morning, and for the adult “* Mutual Improvement Society ” in the 
evening. — Ibid. 


Poverty anp Crvitization. — The farther we go into the mire of 
poverty, which we have undertaken to explore, the more painful are the 
facts dragged to light. The daily reports of our correspondent possess 
the bewildering interest of a fairy-tale. Jt seems impossible that such 
things can have existed so long unnoticed in the very heart of rich, gen- 
erous, and Christian England. It is, in bitter truth, the idol of brass 
with crumbling feet of clay that we have been worshipping, when bowing 
before the image of our own greatness; and the condition of the poor 
startles us from our dream of “ progress,” as the skeleton of Egyptian 
banquets startled the guests from theirs of pleasure. Some of us dwell in 
stately houses, filled to excess with every luxury, every pretty fancy, ev- 
ery elegance, every beauty ; fortunes are expended in ornaments alone, 
and the soft carpets, the heavy curtains, the beds of down, the marble, 
gold, and glass, are but items of a magnificence unsurpassed by Rome, or 
Babylon, or any of the most luxurious cities of past ages. Every coun- 
try brings us gifts, every science enhances our pleasures ; art is our foot- 
stool, and wealth enlists all the powers of nature into our service. But 
when, from these abodes of luxury, we look abroad to the homes of the 
poor, we are constrained to ask ourselves, in shame and sorrow, —“ Are 
these the fruits of our boasted civilization?” — Morning Chronicle, 17th 
November, 1849. 


Inpivipvat Enterprise.— Competition. — The English, more than 
any nation of ancient or modern times, have adhered to the rule of car- 
rying on their great undertakings upon the principle of trade, trusting to 
the boundless energy of private enterprise. Our lighthouses, our national 
bank, and our Indian empire show the singular power and flexibility of 
this principle ; but they also show the circumstances in which it fails, and 
by which the mere trading company is converted virtually into a depart- 
ment of the government. Whenever a government has attempted to 
direct commercial enterprise and enter into a fair competition for its 
rewards, it has failed. On the other hand, whenever competition has 
been destroyed, and a practical monopoly established, the quickening im- 
pulse of the commercial principle seems to die away, and, in one form or 
other, government control takes its place. ‘There can be no competition 
in lighting the seas ; and, lighthouses having in fact ceased to be private 
speculations, the Trinity Board is virtually under the control of the gov- 
ernment. The Bank of England only retains its exclusive privileges be- 
cause it acknowledges its duties to the public to be paramount even to the 
interests of its shareholders, and by a judicious deference to the wishes of 
the Executive. The trade with India has passed into private hands, and 
the empire which our merchants won is ruled by a responsible minister. 
Wherever the principle of trade fails or ends in monopoly, or wherever 
the discharge of a public duty is superadded to and supersedes the pur- 
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suit of private profit, the English people will trust none but a responsible 
body. A tendency to combination, in order to extinguish competition, is 
inseparable from that class of enterprises in which the amount of receipts 
is measured by the requirements of a specific locality, and where a large 
capital is necessarily sunk irrecoverably in the first instance. Competi- 
tion between coaches, where the primary outlay is but small, may arise 
and die, and arise again perpetually ; but between water companies, gas 
companies, or railways, whatever turns the scale at all will turn the whole 
trade. So that the struggle is for life or death, and no sacrifice is too 
great to crush a rival utterly. The consequence is, as Mr. Stephenson 
tersely expressed it, where combination is possible, competition is impos- 
sible. — Edinburgh Review, 1850. 


Tue Appian Way. — Appius Claudius — who, about three hundred 
years before the Christian era, was censor and afterwards consul of 
Rome — was one of those remarkable men who impress on their age the 
stamp of their own minds. Greedy of power, and unscrupulous in the 
mode of acquiring it, he yet wielded it as became a statesman of the true 
Roman type. A fearless political reformer, he extended the franchise, 
and introduced into the Senate— until then a purely patrician assem- 
bly —a number of the sons of freedmen, hitherto despised by those 
haughty nobles as the sons of nobody. As clear-sighted in his adminis- 
trative and sanitary, as he was bold in his political, measures, he con- 
structed the famous Appian Way, from Rome to Capua, and the still 
more famous Appian Aqueduct, which brought water, from a distance of 
eight miles, for the poor citizens who had hitherto used the water of the 
Tiber, and inhabited the low district of the Circus, — the Bermondsey of 
Rome. It was said at the time, that these undertakings exhausted the 
revenues of the city ; but the statesman knew that in such works lie the 
secret springs of national wealth. The rising tide of prosperity soon re- 
plenished the treasury ; and the unbounded ambition of Appius Claudius, 
though neither forgotten nor forgiven, will never be so favorably judged 
of, as when we read that by his exertions Rome was supplied with water, 
and when we find the historian, scorning our favorite principle of trade, 
emphatically calling upon his readers to remark that the first aqueduct 
of Rome was built for the benefit of the poor. — Ibid. 


Pure Water For THE PeorLe.— It may be fancy, but it seems to us 
that a cycle of above two thousand years has brought round, in Great 
Britain, a train of somewhat analogous circumstances. We, too, have 
seen the leaders of the people force their way to official power, extend 
the franchise, and invigorate our too patrician legislative assembly with 
a portion of the more popular element. More fortunate than the Roman 
consul, we have seen the reform withstand conservative reaction, and, like 
a breakwater, guard the edifice of our monarchy from the flood of anar- 
chy and communism which deluged Europe and broke over the conti- 
nental thrones. We have seen a network of five thousand miles of iron 
roads spread over our islands, with an expenditure of labor, science, and 
money, which makes even Roman roads seem but the playthings of chil- 
dren. These, too, are said to have exhausted our resources; but they 
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are a storehouse of national wealth. We trust that some of our statesmen 
will complete the parallel; and that they who have won a name in his- 
tory as political reformers, and struck the last fetters from our commer- 
cial system, will, like unto Appius Claudius, except in his ambition, 
achieve the higher glory of bringing health and cleanliness to the dwell- 
ings of the poor. 

This is the true glory which outlives all other, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation to generation, — imparting to its works something 
of its own immortality, and, in some degree, rescuing them from that ruin 
which overtakes the ordinary monuments of historical tradition or mere 
magnificence. The tomb of Moses is unknown; but the traveller slakes 
his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and 
wealthiest of monarchs, with its cedar, and gold, and ivory, — even the 
great temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity 
himself, — are gone; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as ever. 
Of the ancient architecture of the Holy City not one stone is left upon 
another; but the Pool of Bethesda commands the pilgrim’s reverence at 
the present day. The columns of Persepolis are mouldering into dust ; 
but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The 
Golden House of Nero is a mass of ruins; but the Aqua Claudia still 
pours into Rome its limpid stream. The Temple of the Sun at Tadmor 
in the wilderness has fallen; but its fountain sparkles as freshly in his 
rays as when thousands of worshippers thronged the lofty colonnades. It 
may be that London will share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left to 
mark its site save confused mounds of crumbling brickwork. But the 
works of Nature are imperishable. The Thames will continue to flow as 
it does now. And if any work of art should still rise over the deep 
ocean of Time, we may well believe that it will be neither a palace nor a 
temple, but some vast aqueduct or reservoir: and if any name should 
still flash through the mist of antiquity, it will probably be that of the man 
who, in his day, sought the happiness of his fellow-men rather than their 
glory, and linked his memory to some great work of national utility and 
benevolence. — Ibid. 

Sources oF Disease. — But there are higher principles of action than 
our riches or our health. We have already said, that this is quite as 
much a question of public morals. An eyewitness, speaking in Septem- 
ber, 1849, says that in Bermondsey there is an open sewer into which all 
the house-drains go. Houses are built over it, and it receives all the filth 
from them: the liquid puddle is of the color of strong green tea. And 
this is what the inhabitants drink ! Unable at first to credit the evidence 
of his senses, he questioned the people. They said “ they were obliged 
to drink the ditch without they could beg or thieve a pailful of water ” ; 
and a wretched mother added, “ Neither I nor my children know what 
health is; but what can we do?—we must live where our bread is.” 
We would seriously ask how much longer these things are to go on ina 
Christian city, and what greater proof we need of the insufficiency of the 
principle of trade. Can we wonder that these people fly to the pothouse 
to quench their thirst ? that, when they are thus led into temptation, in- 
temperance works their degradation and becomes their curse ? or that 
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they have small respect for the legislation which is blind to the wants of 
the poor, but Argus-eyed to protect the speculations of the rich ? — Ibid. 


MERcHANTs AND Bankers. — The complicated causes which influence 
foreign commerce, the principles which govern our banking system, — all 
that pertains to the creation and distribution of wealth,— are brought 
more immediately under the notice of the British merchant, and stimulate 
his acquisition of knowledge. The sphere of the farmer is far more lim- 
ited ; his duties are necessarily more confined, and less varied. His 
hands may be more laborious, but his mind is less active. Hence also it 
is that we find among our mercantile, rather than among our agricultural 
classes, the men who have contributed the most to the enlargement of our 
intellectual capital. The Greshams and the Childs of our earlier history 
have had eminent representatives in latter times. Of the distinguished 
class to which we allude, perhaps the late Henry Thornton may be taken 
as the brightest example. Wise and practical in his professional pursuits, 
he combined with these a knowledge and industry which enabled him, as 
an author, to explain and recommend many important principles of eco- 
nomical science, and, as a member of the legislature, to defend and apply 
them. His character was completed by the most active benevolence and 
the most exalted Christian principles. Mr. Henry Thornton’s life still re- 
mains to be written; and his tracts should be collected and republished, 
for the instruction and the example of his countrymen. The late Mr. Ri- 
cardo also made the counting-house and the Stock Exchange tributary to 
his philosophical inquiries; adding to our knowledge by his valuable 
works, and displaying likewise a rare faculty of explaining abstract truths 
with clearness and precision, to a reluctant audience, whose understand- 
ings he must often have convinced, even when he might fail to influence 
their votes. Mr. Tooke, to whom we owe the memorable petition from 
the bankers and merchants of London, has compiled, and illustrated in 
his “* History of Prices,” a series of facts for the guidance, not only of his 
contemporaries, but of all future generations. Lord Overstone, better 
known to our readers as Mr. Jones Loyd, is another striking example. 
His pamphlets on the Currency founded a school, and laid the basis of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Banking Act of 1844. Without pausing to examine 
whether this theory is in all respects sound, it is admitted by all parties 
that the power with which the theory was recommended by its author was 
of a very high order; and to those who are familiar with the eloquence 
with which Lord Overstone can discuss and explain questions of econom- 
ical science, it is undoubtedly a source of high gratification that his emi- 
nent abilities are, by the judicious favor of his sovereign, raised to a 
sphere where he will be enabled to add to the obligations he has already 
conferred upon the public. — Ibid. 


Tue Frencn Repvsiic. —In January, 1848, to ordinary eyes, the Or- 
leans dynasty appeared to be firmly established. Its chief had spent a 
long life in constant struggle and constant success. He had able minis- 
ters,a strong Parliamentary majority, an increasing revenue of above 
sixty millions sterling, and a well-disciplined army of nearly 400,000 
men, of whom 40,000 occupied Paris and the chain of fortresses (impreg- 
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nable except by long siege) which surround the city. Nearly fifty years 
had passed since France gave up in disgust her republican experiment, 
and she was enjoying, under the mild rule of a descendant from her an- 
cient monarchs, an amount of prosperity such as she had never before 
possessed or could reasonably have expected. Yet, in the midst of this 
apparent calm, M. de Tocqueville saw the coming storm. ‘“ Est-ce que 
vous ne ressentez pas,” said he, on the 27th of January, 1848, “ que le 
sol tremble de nouveau en Europe? Est-ce que vous ne sentez pas — 
que dirai-je ? un vent de révolutions qui est dans air? Est-ce que vous 
avez, 4 l’heure ot! nous sommes, la certitude d’un lendemain? Est-ce 
que vous savez ce qui peut arriver en France d’ici a un an, a un mois, a 
un jour peut-étre ? Vous l’ignorez ; mais ce que vous savez, c’est que la 
tempéte est a l’horizon, c’est qu’elle marche sur vous.” — Ibid. 


Tue Comp.aints oF InELAND. — The wretchedness of Ireland is gen- 
erally attributed to the misgovernment of England; and this is certainly 
the ultimate, but not the immediate cause. From the Union, — that is to 
say, during all the time that is recollected by the present generation, — 
Ireland has enjoyed a pure administration of justice, local self-govern- 
ment, free institutions, and the lightest taxation in Europe. England has 
wasted and is wasting her treasures in her defence, in the support and ed- 
ucation of her people, and in unrepaid loans for her improvement. She 
has been the spoilt child of the empire. But the insolent injustice with 
which we have treated, and continue to treat, her religion, has led the bulk 
of the people to withdraw their confidence from the government, and 
from all connected with the government, and to trust blindly to their own 
priests and demagogues. Under such influence they have been engaged 
in a chronic conspiracy against the law and its administrators. Neither 
persons nor property have been safe. Agrarian outrage has rendered 
agricultural improvement impossible; the atrocities committed by the 
trades-unions have driven away manufactures; capital, credit, and com- 
merce have disappeared. The landlord has emigrated and been replaced 
by the agent; the manufacturer has established himself in a safer coun- 
try; the merchant has followed his customers. Blindly obeying the 
orders of those whom they have put in authority over them, this unhappy 
people has wasted in agitation and outrage the energy which might have 
made Clare and Tipperary as prosperous as Down or Antrim. When we 
see such consequences flow from obedience to ill-chosen guides in our 
own islands, — when we see the misery which, within the last two years, 
the people of Italy, Germany, and France have been induced by a few 
thousand ruffians and fanatics to inflict and to suffer, — we are inclined 
to prefer the ignorance of the self-relying Arab to the slavish subservi- 
ence with which the mass of the population of some of the most civilized 
portions of Europe submit to the authority of their leaders. — Ibid. 


Comparative Morta.ity. — The rate of mortality in the east of Lon- 
don is double that in the west. To persons accustomed to the study of 
medical statistics, this simple statement would be sufficient ; they would 
at once see the depth of misery which it indicates. But to others we 
must place it ina more familiar light. Out of every two persons who die 
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in the east of London, one perishes from preventible causes. From 
twenty to thirty thousand of the laboring population of London are killed 
every year by causes which, if we chose, we might expel by a current of 
water. Though we do not take these persons out of their houses and 
murder them, we do the same thing in effect, — we neglect them in their 
poisonous homes, and leave them there to a lingering, but a certain death. 
— Ibid. 

Pustic Dest anp Taxation.— Mr. Norman’s comparison between the 
financial condition of England and of other foreign powers is slight and 
inconclusive ; resting mainly, and (except in relation to the United States) 
almost exclusively, on Mr. Porter’s valuable statistics in the “ Progress of 
the Nation.” The following table, though formed on a principle which 
we have already condemned, is however of interest; and may indeed en- 
able our readers to pursue the matter further, and to collect better data 
for their guidance. — Ibid. 











Charge fc Ch fe Taxati ey a 
e for 7 ¢ 
Population. Revenue. Public Debt. henge be. pares er Scoeave 
of Debt. 
Y 2k Bee en a eae ae 
Austria, 35,800,000 | 15,154,000| 6,700,000} 5,000,000 8 6| 5 0 
Bavaria, 4,500,000 | 3,173,000 874,000 731,000; 14 1] 10 2 
Belgium, 4,335,000 | 4,704,000} 1,272,000; 1,597,000; 21 8 | 15 10 
Spain, 12/386,000 | 12'577,000| 1,269,000} 3'633,000| 20 0 | 18 3 
France, 35,400,000 | 54,293,000 | 15,143,000 | 17,768,000| 29 7 | 22 1 
Portugal, 3,745,000 | 2,968,000 868,000 908,000/ 1510 | 11 2 
Holland, 8,200,000 | 5,964,000} 3,027,000 972,000} 37 3 | 18 4 
Prussia, 16,000,000 | 9,905,000} 1,404,000; 3,865,000; 12 4 | 10 7 
Russia, 54,000,000 | 20,000,000 
United States, | 20,000,000 | 9,959,000 723,000} 8,600,000; 10 0 9 3 


Home Propuction. — The capital which is employed in purchasing in 
one part of the country in order to sell in another the produce of the in- 
dustry of that country, generally replaces by every such operation two 
distinct capitals. The capital which sends Scotch manufactures to Lon- 
don, and brings back English corn and manufactures to Edinburgh, neces- 
sarily replaces by every such operation two British capitals, which had 
both been employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. 
The capital which is employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
consumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of domestic 
industry, replaces likewise, by every such operation, two distinct capitals ; 
but one of them only is employed in supporting domestic industry. The 
capital which sends British goods to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese 
goods to Great Britain, replaces by every such operation only one British 
capital, — the other is a Portuguese one. ‘Though, therefore, the returns 
of the foreign trade should be as quick as those of the home trade, the 
capital employed in it will give but half the encouragement to the indus- 
try or productive labor of the country. But the returns of the foreign 
trade are very seldom so quick as those of the home trade. A capital 
employed in the home trade will sometimes make twelve operations, or 
be sent out and returned twelve times, before a capital employed in the 
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foreign trade has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, the one 
will give four-and-twenty times more encouragement and support to the 
industry of the country than the other.— Adam Smith. 


Inp1a Corton Goops.— Some years ago the East India Company an- 
nually received of the produce of the looms of India to the amount of 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 pieces of cotton goods. The demand gradually 
fell, and has now ceased altogether. European skill and machinery have 
superseded the produce of India. Cotton piece-goods, for ages the staple 
manufacture of India, seem for ever lost; and the present suffering to nu- 
merous classes in India is scarcely to be paralleled in the history of com- 
merce. — Parliamentary Report. 


Domestic Manuractures. — Let us suppose that manufactured goods 
of the value of £ 1,000,000 are annually produced in Lancashire, to be 
exchanged for corn of the value of £ 1,000,000 grown in Lincolnshire : 
£2,000,000 will of course be employed in this double production ; and if 
the average rate of profit be 10 per cent., £200,000 of aggregate profit 
will be realized from the production and exchange, which, added to the 
national stock, will form the additional labor-fund required by the argu- 
ment. Let us now suppose that, tempted by an apparent saving of 10 
per cent. in price, the Lancashire manufacturer imports his corn from 
France. If the quantity of goods given in exchange for the corn be in 
the same proportion, the case, so far as the nation is concerned, will then 
stand thus: £900,000 worth of Lancashire goods will be paid for the 
French, instead of £ 1,000,000 worth for the Lincolnshire corn, which 
latter will no longer be required; £900,000 of English capital will there- 
fore have been profitably employed instead of £# 2,000,000, — and 
£ 90,000, instead of £ 200,000, of profit will have been realized for the 
requisite addition to the national capital. If equally profitable employ- 
ment could be found for the £ 1,100,000 of capital disengaged by this 
transfer, and the transfer itself could be made without loss, the change 
from home to foreign trade, though even then useless, would be unat- 
tended by any sacrifice of national capital. But is such a result conceiv- 
able ? — London Quarterly Review, 1850. 


Tue Fatracy or Free-Trape.— And now we must conclude. We 
have in great degree confined ourselves to proving how unsound is the 
social philosophy embodied in the Free-Trade policy. It would be even 
an easier task to prove its pernicious moral tendencies. It is in its very 
essence a mercenary, unsocial, demoralizing system, opposed to all gen- 
erous actions, all kindly feelings. Based on selfishness, — the most per- 
vading as well as the most powerful of our vicious propensities, — it 
directs that impulse into the lowest of all channels, the mere sordid pur- 
suit of wealth. It teaches competition and isolation, instead of coépera- 
tion and brotherhood ; it substitutes a vague and impracticable cosmopo- 
litism, for a lofty and ennobling patriotism; it disregards the claims of 
humanity towards the poor, if opposed to the pecuniary interests of the 
rich ; it takes no account of all that should exalt man in the scale of be- 
ing, but elevates to exclusive importance his most degrading tendencies. 
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Wealth is its end and aim, and Mammon its divinity. We cannot alto- 
gether regret with Burke that “ the age of chivalry is past” ; and though 
we do with him regret that “‘an age of sophists, of economists, and of 
calculators has succeeded,” we still trust that “the glory of England is 
not yet extinguished for ever.” — Ibid. 


Tue Home Marker. — The entire price or value of every home-made 
article constitutes net revenue, net income to British subjects. Not a por- 
tion of the value, but the whole value is resolvable into net income and 
revenue, maintaining British families, and creating or sustaining British 
markets. Purchase British articles with British articles, and you create 
two such aggregate values ; whereas, on the contrary, the entire value of 
every foreign article imported is net income to the foreigner, and creates 
and sustains foreign markets. — Adam Smith. 


Raitway Procress. — It is written that man shall earn his living by 
the sweat of his brow, — or of his brain ; and although some few jugglers 
contrive to evade this law, and cheat themselves of happiness while cheat- 
ing their neighbors of a livelihood, still this cannot be done in the mass. 
There is no ten per cent. on free capital to be had; it must be worked 
hard for, or a monopoly of some brain-work must be obtained to procure 
it as a tribute. Otherwise, why should mankind pay tribute ? 

** If Caesar can hide the sun from us with a blanket, or put the moon in 
his pocket, we will pay him tribute for light; else no more tribute pray 
you now.” 

Could railway companies intersect England in the form of a cross, east 
and west, and north and south, and suffer no one to pass their borders 
without tribute, even then their ten per cent. would be impracticable, for 
mechanical art would be at work to circumvent the monopoly, in some 
new form. The genius of the age runs counter to expensive travelling, 
and if companies cannot be found to work railways economically for 
moderate gain, the state will do it sooner or later, when the special 
knowledge “shall be arrived at of the most perfect mechanical arrange- 
ments. Meanwhile, the loss by railways has been chiefly the loss of in- 
dividuals ; while, as a national system, the gain has been enormous, yet, 
withal, but a small fraction of that which is to come, when the true and 
diversified uses of railways shall be understood. 

In the civil engineering of railways, abridging distance between distant 
points is one main consideration ; and the chief works of construction for 
this purpose are tunnels, viaducts, and bridges, the latter being a techni- 
cal abbreviation from the verb to abridge. Tunnels are a comparatively 
simple affair, a mere question of time and work. Bridges and viaducts 
are works of structure, requiring skill and science of the highest kind to 
achieve perfection therein, bearing in mind two objects, the minimum cost 
of construction, with the maximum of durability. — Westminster Review. 


Anticrpatep Speep.— Our day-dream is, six hours from London to 
Holyhead ; then in an iron-screw steamer, double the sizeof the Great 
Britain, *‘ ruling the waves straight,” and bidding sea-sickness avaunt, 
two hours to Kingstown ; then four hours by rail to Galway, the leaping- 
off place for the west ; then, i in another giant steamer, six days to New 
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York ; — London to New York in a week! What say ye, educators of the 
people, rulers of the state? With Ireland for a main trunk line, and 
America for a terminus, how long will it be ere one link binds together 
the hearts of all nations speaking the language of Shakspeare and Milton? 
Above all things let us have a steamer, —a floating bridge that may anni- 
hilate the channel between Holyhead and Kingstown. The one thing 
needed is, great size to insure swiftness, and stay the vertical heaving of 
Celtic diaphragms. 

Reader! have you ever visited Newcastle, not the Midland town so 
called, but that on the east coast, where the Tyne runs in the bottom of a 
precipitous ravine, on the sides of which the town has gradually grown, 
after the strange forms of aggregation peculiar to the older cities, and 
where a speculator, some years back, with a sudden mania, built whole 
streets of magnificent stone houses for generations to come, many of them 
meanwhile remaining as carcasses occupied by strange inmates? There 
for ages have horses wrought hard to overcome gravitation in road transit, 
or rather in hill-climbing ; there still the wonder of the stranger is, how 
the vehicle that bears him is got up the hills, and why it does not overrun 
the horses in their descent. There have we seen the fire-horse, inani- 
mate, ere breathing the breath of its railway life, emerging from the well- 
known Newcastle factory of the railway chieftain, on a ponderous tumbril 
drawn by a train of horses as numerous as the foraging border troop of 
the Percy when he rode to Chevy Chace, winding its slow way over the 
stone-paved hills to the railway level, — on no hostile thoughts intent, — 
not to win wildernesses from wild men, but to win civilization from a wil- 
derness. No battle-steed for the hunter of deer or slayer of men, but the 
courier of commerce, the peacemaker among mankind. — Ibid. 


Licut Rats vs. Heavy Ratts. — There are two mechanical modes of 
meeting the difficulty. One is, to increase the strength and weight of the 
rails and railway ; the other, to diminish the weight of the rolling stock. 

Against the former, increasing the weight of the rails, Mr. Brunel, 
who should be skilful in questions of weight, has lifted up his voice in the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, proclaiming that, in his practice, rails of 60 
pounds to the yard are more durable than those of 85. He says, that no 
good iron can be obtained in large sizes. Very possible, though that dif- 
ficulty will not long endure under incessant competition, skill, and indus- 
try. The more probable solution is, that the light rail is elastic, and gives 
and takes better with the longitudinal sleeper to which it is fastened. And 
it is quite clear that the elastic yielding will have a tendency to elude abra- 
sion. But this will be at the cost of wasted steam-power, precisely as a 
horse, in galloping over loose sand, will save the waste and wear of his 
shoes at a much greater expenditure of wind. — Ibid. 


Resistance oF Inon.— Experimenters tell us that a square inch of 
wrought-iron begins to crush under eleven tons of standing insistent 
weight ; yet every day are engines with twelve tons borne on the point- 
like contact of the driving-wheels, traversing the rails at fifty and sixty 
miles per hour. If the rail be elastic and gets away from the crush, 
steam-power only is wasted ; but if the rail be as a solid girder, it rolls 
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and squeezes out. That is one reason why unyielding stone block sleep- 
ers have been cast out of the railway category. — Ibid. 


Raitway Prorits.— The question was once put to us, “ For whose 
benefit are railways made?” The asker was a shareholder, disappointed 
of a dividend. We began to enumerate. For Parliamentary agents, for 
barristers, for solicitors, for surveyors and architects, for engineers, con- 
tractors, and — here we stopped short, considering that the shortest mode 
would be to state for whose benefit they were not made, viz. the share- 
holders. — Ibid. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


Late Decisions iN MARYLAND. 


Banks. 


To tax both the real and personal property, and stock, of a bank, would 
be a double tax, and therefore illegal and unjust. Gordon, Ex. of Gor- 
don, v. M. & C. C. of Baltimore, 5 Gill, 231. 

The act of 1821, ch. 131, sec. 11, did not restrain the city of Balti- 
more from taxing bank stock within her corporate limits; such an inten- 
tion is not clearly expressed in that.act. Ibid. 

The stipulation in the act of 1821, not to impose any further tax upon 
the banks mentioned in it, during the continuance of their charters, was 
intended to protect the banks against any additional tax for twenty years, 
which might be imposed by the Legislature for State purposes. The 
terms further tax, under the circumstances, have no application to the 
city of Baltimore. It was not intended to exempt the banks there situ- 
ated from all taxation. Ibid. 

The intention of the act of 1841, ch. 23, was to subject the stock of the 
banks to both State and city taxation. In relation to the State, this was a 
violation of the act of 1821. The right of the city to tax the stock is un- 
affected by any constitutional inhibition. bid. 

Where, by a transfer on the books of a bank, the corporation has notice 
of the trusts with which certain shares of its stock were clothed, and that 
the complainants were the legal proprietors thereof, the officers of such 
corporation, being trustees of the stockholders, cannot, without its being 
responsible, by any negligence or mistake allow the title to the stock to 
pass in a transfer by any other person than the trustees. Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank et al. v. Wayman and Stockett, Ibid. 336. 

By the act of 1826, ch. 107, sec. 12, it was directed that books should 
be kept at F., in which should be fairly entered the names of the stock- 
holders, the amount of stock belonging to each, and that transfers should 
be made on the books of the bank on proper application by the stockhold- 
ers. Such a stock list was not kept by the bank; and in consequence of 
which, the bank as it was then ancorporated, consisting of the mother 
bank at F. and its branch at W., would have become responsible for any 
injury which had proceeded from such neglect. Ibid. 
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Such a liability having been incurred, the act of 1829, ch. 35, which 
separated the mother bank and its branch into two independent corpora- 
tions, does not destroy it. Ibid. 

Each, after the separation, ought to be held liable in equity for the 
prior neglect of duty, and in proportion to the capital of each; neither 
present bank can throw the whole loss upon the other. Ibid. 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


The statute of frauds on the subject of consideration, in agreements to 
pay the debts of third parties, has no application to instruments under 
seal. Edelen v. Gough, 5 Gill, 103. 

The term “ for value received,” in a written instrument, is a sufficient 
expression of a consideration required by the statute of frauds. Ibid. 

A,note, given to secure the anterior indebtedness of the defendant to 
the plaintiff, does not require words of consideration to support it. Ibid. 

In October, 1841, R., being indebted to a firm of which C. was a part- 
ner, gave her notes, at his request, dated Ist November, 1841, payable 
in instalments at from one to five years, for the amount of the debt. One 
of those notes C. transferred to A. by way of security, and when it fell 
due R. gave her renewal note for a part of the same, also dated Ist No- 
vember, payable in two years and six months, and due Ist May, 1844, to 
W., the brother of C., who indorsed it to the plaintiff. The time of that 
transfer did not appear. In an attachment commenced by a creditor of 
the firm, on the 10th January, 1842, against R. and T. as garnishees of 
C., survivor of such firm, judgment of condemnation was rendered in Jan- 
uary, 1843, of said renewal note, in favor of the attaching creditor. On 
the 14th June, 1842, C. applied for the benefit of the insolvent laws of 
Maryland, and there was evidence tending to prove that he was then the 
holder of the said renewed note. Held, that if the jury believed that C., 
when the attachment was issued, or when he applied for relief under the 
insolvent laws, was the holder of the said renewed note, then the indor- 
see of W. was not entitled to recover its amount from R. Somerville v. 
Brown, Ibid. 399. 

An attachment laid in the hands of the maker of a promissory note, as 
garnishee, for the debt of an indorsee, then being the owner and holder 
of the note, followed by a judgment of condemnation on the attachment, 
will protect the maker, as garnishee, in a subsequent action, brought on the 
same note, by a subsequent indorser receiving the note without notice. 
Ibid. 

If the debt due on a negotiable note could not properly be the subject 
of an attachment until after its maturity, still, if the maker of the note, in 
a contest, in such a case, fairly resisted, has been adjudged by a court of 
competent jurisdiction to pay such a debt to an attaching creditor of the 
holder of the note, such maker would find a defence in such a judgment 
of condemnation, and not be adjudged to pay the same debt twice. Ibid. 

The insolvency of the holder of a note or bill of exchange passes the 
title thereto to his trustee, and disables the insolvent from conveying an 
interest in the bill or note, after the date of his personal discharge, and 
before its maturity, even to an indorsee without notice of his insolvency. 


Ibid. 
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D., a resident and citizen of New York, sold and delivered goods in 
that city to R., a resident and citizen of Maryland, for which the latter, 
on the 12th May, 1841, in fact, gave the former his note at six months, 
dated 6th November, 1840, due 9th May, 1841. On the back of that 
note was indorsed a receipt of the 12th May, 1841, of L. in Maryland, 
for merchandise to the value of $535, and several promissory notes of 
third parties for $ 538.80, from R., on account of the note at six months, 
which was delivered up to him. On the 12th May, R. was insolvent, 
which fact was known to D., for whom L. acted as agent. In August 
following, R. applied for relief under the insolvent laws of Maryland. 
In an action of trover, brought by his permanent trustee against L., to 
recover the value of the merchandise and notes which he received from 
R., held, — 

1. That the original contract between D. and R. was a New York con- 
tract, in legal contemplation to be performed there, and governed by the 
laws of that State. 

2. That the note subsequently given by R. to D., as evidence of his 
indebtedness, could not alter the locality of the original contract. 

3. As that note was not paid, D. might have sued on the original con- 
tract. Larrabee v. Talbott, Ibid. 426. 


Rights of Stockholders. 
Where an original subscriber to the stock of an incorporated company, 
bound to pay the instalments upon his subscription from time to time, as 
they were called in by the company, transfers his stock to another, with 


his assent, such other person is substituted to the rights and obligations of 
the original subscriber, and bound to pay up instalments called for after 
the transfer to him. Hall v. U. S. Ins. Co., 5 Gill, 484. 

Payment of instalments, by a transferee of stock, is evidence of his 
assent to the transfer to him. Ibid. 

When the charter of a company declares that no stockholder, indebted 
to the company, shall be permitted to transfer his stock, until his debt be 
paid or secured to the satisfaction of the directors; this is a privilege 
which may be waived or asserted, at the pleasure of the president and 
directors. Ibid. 

Instalments upon subscriptions to stock not called in are not within the 
meaning of such a clause. It relates to debts due and payable in pre- 
senti, not in futuro. Ibid. 

A transfer of stock on the books of an incorporated company is mere- 
ly to pass it to the transferee, and is as good between the parties, if made 
without consideration, as if made with it. It does not profess to disclose 
the consideration which induced it, nor the terms of the contract from 
which it emanates, and of which it is the consummation. Ibid. 

Stockholders in chartered companies, bound to pay instalments as 
called for upon notice from such companies, are affected by notices pub- 
lished in the newspapers where the companies transact their business. 
They cannot require personal notice, and where receivers are appointed 
to collect the sums due from them, they possess the powers of the direc- 

VOL. V. 11 
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tors of such companies, as given by their charters in such cases, both as 
to time of payment, and amounts called in. Ibid. 

The substitution of such newspaper publications, in lieu of personal no- 
tice, has so long been a universal usage, and of a notoriety equal to that 
of newspapers themselves, that the custom of doing so has become a part 
of the law of the land. Ibid. 


Recent Law Decisions 1n tHe New Yorx Court oF APPEALS. 
From Comstock’s Reports, Vol. II., 1850. 


Wuere the owner of a bill sends it to his correspondent to be col- 
lected, with directions to place it to his credit, and at the same time 
draws at sight against the fund, the title to the bill passes, so that the 
proceeds cannot be followed into the hands of third persons receiving them 
in good faith. Clark v. The Merchants’ Bank of New York. 

Clark & Co. were brokers in Philadelphia, and Smith & Co. were bro- 
kers in New York. They were the collecting agents and business corre- 
spondents of each other in those cities. Clark & Co. sent to Smith & Co. 
a bill due at sight, to be collected, and directed it to be placed to their 
credit. At the same time C. & Co. drew sight drafts on S. & Co. for the 
amount. S. & Co. collected the bill by receiving the check of the drawee, 
and credited the amount to C. & Co. They then deposited the check in 
the bank where their accounts were kept, and the bank passed it to their 
credit as cash, and received the cash upon it. S. & Co. stopped payment 
without paying the drafts of C. & Co. drawn against the bill, and being 
indebted to the bank more than the amount of the bill. Held, that on the 
receipt of the bill by Smith & Co. the title vested in them, and that Clark 
& Co. could not recover the proceeds thereof from the bank. Ibid. 

The drawer of a bill is never liable to the acceptor in that character, 
and therefore a release to him, as drawer merely, will not discharge a 
claim against him for moneys subsequently paid by one who accepted the 
bill for his accommodation. Pearce v. Wilkins. 

Where one contracts in the form of a guarantee upon the back of a 
promissory note, he cannot be made liable as indorser, nor can he set up 
in his defence the want of demand and notice. Brown v. Curtis. 

Where the holder of a promissory note indorses and transfers it for 
value, in the usual course of business, he will not be discharged, although 
the indorsee takes security from the maker, and afterwards surrenders 
it without his consent. 

Where, however, the indorsee changes the contract of the maker, as 
by extending the time, or giving a new credit, so as to suspend the right 
of action on the note, this is a good defence to the indorser. Pitts v. 
Congdon. 











































Late Decisions In THE New York Supreme Court. 


Banks and Banking Associations. 

Wuere a bank had allowed the liabilities of its directors to amount to 

a sum beyond that allowed by law, and the cashier of the bank, in antici- 
pation of a legal examination of its affairs, and to reduce the directors’ 
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liabilities, procured notes to be made and indorsed for his accommoda- 
tion, and with them took up other notes of his held by the bank, on which 
a director was his indorser ; held, that the transaction was not legal, and 
that the parties to the substituted paper were liable thereon. Seneca 
County Bank v. Neass, Denio’s Supreme Court Reports, Vol. V. 


Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 


Where a note held by a bank is payable at the bank, no formal de- 
mand of the maker is necessary in order to charge the indorser. It is 
sufficient if the maker have no funds there at its maturity with which to 
pay it. Per Wuirtvesey, J. Gillett v. Averill, Ibid. 

Where an indorsee of a note negotiates it to another, and, after a pro- 
test for non-payment, has judgment given against him as indorser in 
favor of the holder, and then takes up the note and sues a prior indorser, 
relying on the notice of non-payment which the holder had given on its 
becoming payable ; a judgment in favor of such prior indorser in a 
suit by the former holder, in which the question of notice was the point 
litigated, is evidence against the plaintiff in the action against such prior 
indorser, and if properly pleaded is a conclusive bar to a recovery. Per 
McKissock, J. Leonard v. Barker, Ibid. 

A notarial certificate, given in evidence to charge an indorser, stated 
that on the proper day the notary had presented the note, and that pay- 
ment was refused, and then, after the usual words of protest, added, ‘* on 
the same day and year above written due notice of the foregoing protest 
was put into the post-office,” &c.; held, that the contents of the notice 
were sufficiently stated. Seneca Co. Bank v. Neass, Ibid. 

In the statement of the presentment, in such a certificate, of a note pay- 
able at a bank, it is not sufficient to say that the note was presented to 
the cashier of the bank. It must appear that it was done at the bank. 

Where the indorser of a note resides in a different town from that at 
which it is payable, notice of dishonor may be sent by mail directed to 
the town of his residence, though he receive his letters at the post-office 
in the town where the note is payable, and that office is nearer to him 
than the one in his own town. 

Where an indorser receives his letters at a post-office in an adjoining 
town, which is also nearer to him than the post-office in his own town, 
notices of dishonor from a town remote from both may be sent either to 
his own town, or to the office where he receives his letters. Per Wuit- 
TLESEY, J. 

Where the maker of a note had procured another to indorse it for 
his accommodation, with a view to use it in his business, and he after: 
wards lent the note to another, who negotiated it to a bond fide holder; 
held, that the circumstances did not furnish a defence to the indorser. 

So held, where the party to whom the note was lent was the cashier of 
a bank, and he negotiated it, by procuring it to be discounted at the bank 
of which he was cashier. 

An agreement in writing, by which the subscriber to it promised to pay 
another a sum of money on demand, with interest, and added, but no de- 
mand is to be made as long as the interest is paid, is not a promissory 
note. Seacord v. Burling, Ibid. 
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A guarantee of payment, indorsed on a promissory note, though given 
at the time the note was made, and in order to afford additional security 
to the payee, is not itself a promissory note. Hall v. Farmer, Ibid. 

It is “a special promise to answer for the debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another person,” within the language and spirit of the statute of frauds 
(2 R. S. 135, §2); and, to be valid, must express the consideration on 
which it is made. 

Where the president of a bank, who is the maker of an indorsed note 
discounted by it, procures a third person, cognizant of the facts, to make a 
new note of the sametenor and amount, which he indorses and exchan- 
ges for his own, and delivers that to the maker of the new note for his se- 
curity, making entries in the books of the bank indicating that the first 
note is paid and the second discounted ; he/d, that the first note was not 
paid, but remained in force against both maker and indorser. Highland 


Bank vy. Dubois, Ibid. 


Notary Public. 


The certificate of a notary public of this State, of the presentment of a 
promissory note for payment out of the State, is not evidence of any thing 
stated in it. Such a presentment, to be regarded as the official act of the 
notary, must be performed within this State, and it is only official acts 
which the statute authorizes to be proved by a certificate. Dutchess 
County Bank v. Ibbotson, Ibid. 


Late Decisions IN THE Supreme Court oF VERMONT. 


Promissory Notes and Bills of Exchange. 


Tue defendants executed a promissory note for $1,000, upon the face 
of which they all appeared as principals, although two of them were 
really sureties, and made the note payable to the Burlington Mill Co., or 
order, in six months ; and it appeared that the payees knew that two of 
the signers were sureties, and also knew that the note was procured for 
the purpose of enabling the principals to acquire a credit for the purchase 
of cloth; and it also appeared that the sureties signed the note for the 
express purpose of enabling the principals to obtain cloth of the Burling- 
ton Mill Co., on credit, to the amount of the note, — but there was no 
evidence that this was known to the payees. The principals delivered 
the note to the payees, and received cloth, but not to the amount of the 
note, the payees being unable to furnish it; and thereupon the plaintiffs 
delivered to the principals cloth to the amount of the balance of the note, 
and the payees, with the consent of the principals, agreed to hold the 
note, so far as that balance was concerned, for the benefit of the plaintiffs. 
And it was held, that the note thereby became operative, in the hands of 
the payees, for its full amount, and that the plaintiffs acquired an equita- 
ble interest in it to the amount of the balance for which cloth was not 
furnished by the payees. Lyman et al. v. Sherwood et al. 

And the principals having paid to the payees of the note the amount 
which they had advanced upon its credit, it was held, that the payees 
might legally transfer the notes to the plaintiffs by indorsement, and that 
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the plaintiffs might sustain an action thereon in their own names and for 
their own benefit, and that it made no difference, in this respect, that the 
note was indorsed overdue. Vermont Supreme Court Rep., Vol. XX. 

And it was also held, that an indorsement of the note in these words, 
“ Pay the within balance to Lyman & Cole, without recourse to the Bur- 
lington Mill Co., (signed) Sidney Barlow, agent,” was sufficient in form, 
as an indorsement by the corporation, — there being no question as to the 
authority of Barlow to act as agent of the corporation in that matter. 

Where the maker of certain negotiable promissory notes executed a 
sealed instrument, certifying “to all persons” that he had signed the 
notes, and waiving all benefit of the statute of limitations, and agreeing 
to pay the notes “the same as though the statute of limitations had not 
run upon them,” it was held, that this instrument did not afford a remedy, 
by action upon it, coextensive with the remedy by action upon the notes, 
and that it was evidently not the intent of the parties that it should super- 
sede the notes, and that therefore it was not a bar to an action upon the 
notes, but could only be used in aid of such action. LEangdon v. Paul. 

It is no objection to a recovery upon promissory notes, that they were 
secured by mortgage, and that the mortgage has been foreclosed, and 
that the notes, with others secured by the same mortgage, were described 
in the bill of foreclosure, if it appear that these notes were not presented 
to the master in chancery, upon the taking of the account, and were not 
included in the decree of foreclosure. A mortgagee is not obliged to 
foreclose for all his notes. 

One who writes his name upon the back of a note, if he were not be- 
fore a party to it, assumes the same obligation as if he wrote his name 
upon the face of the instrument; and although he do this long after the 
making of the note, it makes no difference; if he consent to be thus 
bound, and induce others to take the note under that expectation, he will 
be estopped to deny that fact, and is treated, to all intents, the same as if 
he had signed the note in its inception. But the signature being blank, 
he may undoubtedly show, by oral evidence, the real obligation intended 
to be assumed at the time of signing. Sylvester, Ex’r, v. Downer. 

And if the note be subsequently indorsed, the person thus signing may 
be sued in the name of any person into whose hands the note comes in 
the course of its circulation. : 

And if the obligation thus assumed be by a blank signature upon the 
back of the note, the writing out the obligation over the signature is mere 
form, and may be made at any time, and, if made wrong, may be cor- 
rected at any time. And it is just as well if not made at all. 

The owner of a lost note, not negotiable, may recover its amount, upon 
proving its execution, delivery, and terms, and its loss, without proof of its 
destruction; and this recovery may be had upon a count for money had 
and received. Hough v. Barton. 

The fact, that the name of the payee of a note was indorsed upon it, 
at the time it was lost, does not prove that the note was negotiable. 

In this case the plaintiff brought his action against S. & W. Downer & 
Co. upon a promissory note, describing it as being the note of that firm, 
but alleging, in his declaration, that the note was by mistake signed 

ll 
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Downer & Dana, though it ought to have been signed by the style of 
partnership of S. & W. Downer & Co., as the note was given for the 
benefit of the latter firm, and for property which went to their use. The 
note, when produced in evidence, purported to be signed “ Downer & 
Dana.” And it was held, that there was no variance between the decla- 
ration and the evidence. Miner v. Downer et al. 

And it was also held, that such declaration was not defective, on mo- 
tion in arrest of judgment. 

There is no prescribed form of words necessary to be used, in order to 
constitute an indorsement of a promissory note. Partridge v. Davis. 

A written guarantee of the payment of a promissory note, placed by the 
payee upon the back of the note for the purpose of negotiating it, wheth- 
er with or without restriction, or with or without recourse, is the same, in 
legal effect, and for every practical purpose, as an indorsement, and may 
be treated as such. 

And such indorsement will operate to transfer the legal title in the note 
to any subsequent holder, notwithstanding the person to whom the note 
is first transferred is not named in the indorsement, and it is not made 
payable, in terms, to order, or bearer. 

And an indorsement thus made in the form of a guarantee will render 
the payee liable, as indorser, to any subsequent holder of the note, upon 
proof of the proper demand and notice. 

And the maker of such indorsement is also liable as guarantor, with- 
out proof of demand and notice, if the note be not paid at maturity. Da- 
vis, J. 

And such guarantee passes with the note, so that any subsequent bona 
fide holder has the right, as well against the guarantor as against the 
maker, that appertained to the person to whom the note was first as- 
signed. Davis, J. 

A. agreed to sell to B. a piece of land for twenty-five dollars, and B. 
gave his note for that sum, and took possession of the land, and received 
from A. a contract in writing, that he would deed, if the note were paid, 
according to its tenor. The note not having been paid at maturity, A. 
brought ejectment against B. and recovered possession of the land. And 
it was held, that, having thus elected to rescind the contract, he could not 
subsequently enforce payment of the note. Arbuckle vy. Hawks. 

The maker of a promissory note, when sued by an indorsee, cannot 
plead an offset, even though the note were indorsed overdue; but he is 
entitled, under the general issue, te make any defence which grew out 
of the note transaction, or out of any agreement between himself and the 
payee in relation to it. Walbridge v. Kibbee. 

No person, although in fact a principal, or partner, can sue, or be sued, 
upon a bill of exchange, or negotiable promissory note, unless he appear 
upon its face to be a party to it. Bank of United States v. Lyman et al. 

In this case the Bank of the United States, the plaintiffs, sought to re- 
cover upon a promissory note, executed by the defendants, and made 
payable to “Samuel Jaudon, Esquire, cashier, or order,” and it ap- 
peared that the note was given for a debt due to the plaintiffs, and that 
Jaudon was their cashier, acting merely as their agent in taking the note, 
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and having no personal interest in it whatever, and the note not having 
been indorsed by Jaudon, it was held, that the plaintiffs could not sustain 
an action upon it, nor give it in evidence under a count for money had 
and received to their use, or on an account stated with them. 

A part payment, a promise to pay, or an acknowledgment of liability, 
by the indorser of a promissory note, after the note becomes due, is pri- 
ma facie evidence, not only of notice, but of presentment. 

Where, after a promissory note had been duly protested for non-pay- 
ment, the indorser requested that it might be kept charged in a separate 
account, and, when the account, so kept, was subsequently rendered, 
made no objection to it, except to claim an additional item of credit, and 
said nothing as to want of notice of non-payment, it was held, that this 
was an acknowledgment of liability to pay the note, and thereby an ad- 
mission that notice had been given. Ibid. 


Notice oF Protest. 


TxIs was an action against the indorser of a promissory note. The 
only question was whether there had been sufficient notice to charge 
him. The case was submitted to the court (Perkins, J.) upon the fol- 
lowing facts agreed. When the note became due, demand was made 
upon the maker, and a notice in due form and proper time was deposited 
in the Boston post-office, addressed to the defendant at Cambridge. 
There are in Cambridge three post-offices, — the Cambridge office, Cam- 
bridgeport office, and East Cambridge office. The defendant at the time 
lived in the part of Cambridge called Cambridgeport, a mile and a half 
from the Cambridge office, and something less than half that distance 
from the Cambridgeport office, from which he usually received his let- 
ters. The location of the post-offices at Cambridge, the part of that 
city in which the defendant resided, and his practice as to receiving his 
letters, were unknown to the plaintiffs, —the holders of the note at the 
time when it became due. The court held, that the notice was sufficient, 
and ordered judgment for the plaintiffs. Henry B. Williams et al. v. 
Leonard Putney. Before the Court of Common Pleas, Boston. 


Broxer’s ContTRActT. 


Tuts case has occupied the court during the last six days. It was 
an action to recover the premium on treasury-notes purchased by the 
defendant from the government, in which purchase it was alleged that 
Joseph S. Lake had been a partner, and in December, 1849, assigned 
his share of the profits to be yet derived from the transaction to the 
plaintiffs, for $10,000. According to the evidence for the plaintiffs, in 
the month of February, 1848, Lake and Thompson agreed to purchase, 
for their joint account, half a million of treasury-notes, and divide the 
profits arising from the sale of them between them. In pursuance of this 
agreement, Lake advanced $ 5,000 to Thompson, which the Secretary of 
the Treasury required to be deposited as security for the performance of 
the contract. It also appeared that he paid another sum of $12,000, on 
account of the same transaction. But it did not appear that Lake ever 
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advanced any other amount for the purpose of completing the contract. 
Thompson obtained the treasury-notes from the government, and, from 
time to time, transferred $ 82,000 of them to Lake, for which he paid. 
And for the premiums derived from the balance of the $250,000 of notes, 
which Lake claims he had a right to, the present action was instituted. 

For the defence, it was denied that any partnership ever existed be- 
tween Lake and Thompson in the purchase of the treasury-notes, and 
that Thompson had merely sold Lake part of them, as he would sell them 
to any other person who applied to purchase them. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, and found, by consent, that 
the undelivered residue of the twenty-five thousand dollars of treasury- 
notes claimed by the plaintiffs as not having been delivered to Lake 
were worth in the market, beyond their par value, as follows :— On 
Dec. 7, 1848, without interest, $ 13,125; Dec. 9th, $ 15,226; Jan. 5th, 
1849, 8 16,497; June 15th, highest value, $ 32,104; 22d April, 1850, 
$ 30,552. ‘The jury found as damages such sum as in the opinion of the 
court may be the proper measure of damages, subject to the opinion of 
the court on a case to be made. R. H. Winslow and others v. John 
Thompson. Before the Superior Court of New York. 


Duties on Waste Suear. 


A very important case, in which the importers of sugar are largely 
interested, The United States v. Horace Southmayd et al., argued last 
week before the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington, by 
B. F. Butier., Esq., for the merchants, and the ArrorNEyY-GENERAL for 
the United States, was decided in favor of the defendants, and against 
the government. 

This decision settles a controversy which has been for some time 
pending between the sugar importers and the Treasury Department, 
growing out of the fact, that all sugar imported into this country from 
the West Indies suffer great diminution in quantity, during the voyage 
of importation, from drainage and leakage. Five per cent., on the aver- 
age, of every importation, is, in this way, subtracted from the quantity 
shipped before it reaches the port of entry. The duty, however, has 
always been charged upon the entire weight, as specified in the invoice, 
without deduction for the loss on the voyage, by the Custom-House 
officers under the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury. For the 
purpose of testing the question, the United States commenced an action in 
the Circuit Court of the United States for this District, in October, 1849, 
against Messrs. Southmayd & Son, for the recovery of duties alleged 
to be due and unpaid upon sugars imported by them from Porto Rico, 
It appeared on the trial that the weight of the sugar, when shipped, and 
as stated in the invoice, was 191,710 pounds, Spanish. That its actual 
weight at the time it reached this city was only 180,713 pounds, Spanish, 
leaving a deficiency of 10,997 pounds, upon which the United States 
claimed that the duty was to be paid, as well as upon the 180,713 pounds 
actually imported, inasmuch as it was included in the weight as specified 
in the invoice ; and the tariff of 1846 provides that “ under no circum- 
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stances shall the duty be assessed upon an amount less than the invoice 
value.” 

The Circuit Court decided formally in favor of the defendants, and 
the case was carried to Washington, where, as has been stated, the for- 
mer decision has been affirmed. A very large amount of duties paid 
under protest will revert to the importers under this decision. 

(Our readers will find a similar case, at length, in our third volume, 
p. 57. — Editor B. M.) 


On tHE Law oF Bitts oF ExcuanceE, &c. 
From the London Bankers’ Magazine, June, 1850. 
THE ACCEPTANCE. 


We propose, in this and a following paper, to detail the law relating to 
the acceptance of bills of exchange. We shall place our observations 
in the following order: —1. On Presentment for Acceptance. 2. On the 
Form of the Acceptance. 3. Acceptances varying from Tenor. 4. On 
the Effect of an Acceptance. 


1. Presentment for Acceptance. 


It is obviously desirable, in all cases, for the holder of a bill of ex- 
change which has been issued without an acceptance, to present it to the 
drawee for acceptance, as an additional security is thereby obtained ; but 
it is not necessary as regards bills of exchange payable at a fixed period 
after date. Bills of exchange payable at sight, or at a certain period 
after sight, must be presented for acceptance within a reasonable time. 
The following are instances of what has been held to be a reasonable time 
for this purpose. A party residing at Windsor received on the 9th of the 
month a bill on London, at one month after sight, for £100. There was 
no post on the 10th, Saturday. The bill was presented on Tuesday. It 
was held to have been presented within a reasonable time. Fry v. Hill 
(7 Taunton, 397). 

The purchaser of a bill of exchange on Rio, at sixty days’ sight, kept 
it nearly five months, during which time the drawee failed. It was held 
that the delay was not unreasonable, as the exchange was against the 
holder, and therefore he had a right to wait for a turn in the market. 
Mellish v. Rawdon (9 Bingham, 416). 

But where a bill of exchange, payable after sight, was drawn in dupli- 
cate on the 12th August, in Newfoundland, and not presented for accep- 
tance in London till November 16th, and no circumstances were proved 
to excuse the delay, it was held unreasonable. Straker v. Graham 
(4 Meeson and Welsby, 721). 

The holder may put the bill into circulation instead of presenting it for 
acceptance ; but he must not retain it in his own hands for an unreasona- 
ble time. It has been said, that if a bill of exchange, drawn at three 
days’ sight, be kept out in circulation for a year, there would be no 
laches. Muilman y. D’ Eguino (2 Henry Blackstone, 570). 
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Bills drawn by country bankers upon their London correspondents may 
be retained by the holders of them for a moderate time, as they are 
regarded as part of the circulating medium of the country. Shute v. 
Robins (1 Moody and Malkin, 135). 


2. Form of Acceptance. 


By statute 1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 78, s. 2, it is enacted that no accep- 
tance of any inland bill after the Ist of August, 1821, shall be sufficient 
to charge any person, unless such acceptance be in writing on such bill, 
—or, if there be more than one part of such bill, on one of the said 
parts. It has been held that this statute does not render the signature of 
the acceptor necessary, but that he may bind himself by writing the 
word “ accepted” only, although it will be a question for the jury, 
depending on circumstances, whether it was intended that the word 
should operate as an acceptance. Dufaur v. Oxenden (1 Moody and 
Robinson’s Reports, 90). But there may be many objections taken to 
such “4 acceptance, and the holder ought not to be satisfied unless it be 
signed. 

he regards partnerships, the bill ought to be accepted in the trading 
name of the firm. In Kirk v. Bellerton (9 Meeson and Welsby, 284), 
a firm consisting of J. B. and C. H. was carried on under the name of 
J. Bronly.” CC. H. accepted a bill in the name of “ J. B. and Co.” It 
was held that the firm were not bound. The liability of J. Brested was 
on the implied authority given to his partners to obtain money on the 
credit of the firm, as it was known to the world. J.B. and Co. were not 
the firm, and therefore the lender of the money had no right to fix C. H. 
a partner, who had only authorized liabilities to be incurred in the name 
of J.B. It will be noted, that the bill was not accepted either in the 
real name of the firm or the name of the partners. In the case of Nor- 
ton v. Seymour (16 Law Journal, C. P., 100), it was contended that a 
note made by Thomas Seymour in the names of Thomas Seymour and 
Sarah Ayres did not bind the partner, Sarah Ayres, because the evi- 
dence was, that the business was carried on in the names of “* Seymour 
and Ayres.” The court, however, held that this was binding upon the 
firm. Mr. Justice Maule said, —‘* With respect to the signature of the 
note, this was a note signed by one partner of a firm with the true 
names of himself and the other partner. I should hesitate to decide in 
the negative with respect to this being binding upon both partners, even 
if there were no evidence of one having authority to sign in the names 
of both. Suppose A. and B. trade under the name of B. and Co., I 
should be sorry to say one partner could not bind the other by signing 
the two names of the partners as well as the fictitious name of the frm.” 

As regards joint-stock banks, it is now, by 7 and 8 Vict., c. 32, s. 26, 
enacted that it shall be lawful for all persons carrying on the business 
of banking in London, or within sixty-five miles thereof, to draw, accept, 
or indorse bills of exchange, not being actually payable to bearer on 
demand. Trading corporations may accept bills of exchange, but cor- 
porations formed for other purposes cannot do so unless expressly author- 
ized. Steele v. Harmer (24 Law Journal, Ex. 217). 
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In Polhill v. Walter (3 Barnewell and Adolphus, 114) and Jackson v. 
Hudson (2 Campbell, 447), it was held that if a person, other than the 
drawee, write an acceptance upon a bill in the usual form, he is not liable 
as an acceptor, though he may be sued on his collateral undertaking ; 
and it has since been expressly decided, that a bill directed in blank may 
be accepted by any body, and be a good bill; but if directed to a par- 
ticular person, it cannot be accepted by any other person, except for 
honor. Davis v. Clarke (14 Law Journal, E. B. 305). 

An acceptance payable at a banker’s, or other place, without further 
expression, shall be deemed a general acceptance ; but if a bill be accept- 
ed payable at a banker’s, or other place, and not otherwise or elsewhere, 
such acceptance shall be deemed a qualified acceptance, and the accep- 
tor shall not be liable to pay the said bill, except in default of payment, 
when payment has been first demanded at such banker’s, or other place. 
1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. 78,s. 1. This statute does not apply to questions 
between the holder and the drawer, or any other party than the accep- 
tor. Gibb v. Mather (8 Bingham, 228). Nor to promissory notes. 
Trecothick v. Edwin (1 Stark, 468). 


THE CREDIT OF PERU. 


From the London Correspondent of the New York Courier and Enquirer. 


Perv and its debt occupy the attention of the English money world, 
almost to the exclusion of all other topics. The late rise in its value of 
nearly one per cent. a day, and for a long time without any reaction, 
without the slightest fall, is an event in the history of prices without pre- 
cedent. Scarcely a year ago, the idea that Peru would recognize and 
pay the interest on the debt, and also create a sinking fund to pay the 
principal by annual payments, was first promulgated, and now so rapidly 
has confidence returned, that what was then offering at fifty per cent. 
could not, a few days since, be purchased at 120 (i. e. the original bond 
for 84 and the one for arrears at 36). For upwards of twenty years the 
credit of Peru was nil ; —her name was never mentioned without a sneer ; 
her people were regarded as quite * Mississippish.” Fortunately for her, 
within the last five years the demand for the guano obtained from the 
desert rocks off her coasts has rapidly increased; so much so, indeed, 
that her credit has actually been restored in the eyes of her own people, 
and “ shin-plaster ”’ memorandums of indebtedness, which heretofore were 
issued from her treasury in lieu of metal coins, have either disappeared, 
or are no longer obtainable at the trifling discount of sixty per cent. As 
the amount of the interest in arrear exceeded the amount of the original 
debt, it became an object with the government of Peru at once to “ cap- 
italize ” it into a three per cent. deferred stock, and at the same time issue 
new bonds for the old debt (dollar for dollar), bearing ultimately a rate 
of six per cent., although for the first two years only a gradually increas- 
ing rate, commencing with but four per cent. 
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To show how the defaulting states of South America compound with 
their creditors abroad, it may be worth while to mention that, provided the 
debt is recognized to the full amount, and it is proved that the offer of 
compromise made by the state is as much as can safely be offered (with 
a reasonable hope that it will be carried out), it is sure to be accepted. 
In this case the interest of the debt commences at four per cent., and in- 
creases at the rate of one half of one per cent. annually, until it reaches 
six per cent., which it will do at the end of 1853, and there the increase 
stops; and the stock issued in lieu of the arrears of interest does not pay 
any thing at all until the month of October, 1842, and then only one per 
cent. per annum; but it increases one half per cent. per annum until it 
reaches three per cent., and will so continue. In the year 1853, a sinking 
fund of one per cent. per annum will commence to operate on the stock, 
and in April, 1856, a sinking fund of one half of one per cent. per an- 
num will commence to operate on the deferred. This year the amount 
required for interest will be £63,000, and in 1856, when the full inter- 
ests will be payable on both stocks and the two sinking funds, the 
amount required will be upwards of £180,000. Short as the time is be- 
fore the full payments are made, it yet shows much forbearance on the 
part of the creditors, who, after waiting twenty years for dividends, did not 
insist upon better terms, especially as it was pretty well understood that 
the condition of the state was better than the government was willing to 
admit ; or at least the creditors believed it was better able to pay than it 
professed to be, and this amounts to the same thing. 

For the carrying out of the arrangement, the sole reliance of the cred- 
itors is on the guano. To rely upon the industry of the Peruvian people 
would be idle; not that the respectable portion of the Limenese are not 
keenly aware of the dishonor attached to broken faith and broken prom- 
ises, but it is notorious, that the Spanish-American, in the soft luxuriance 
of the tropics, will scarcely labor to obtain for himself the most needful 
supplies; and still Iess is it to be expected that he will toil, and endure 
taxation, to pay the interest due from his government to foreign creditors 
upon debts contracted by his fathers. Relying solely upon the guano, it 
becomes to the creditor of the utmost importance to note the gradual 
increase of the importations yearly. In 1847, the number of tons was 
61,000, in 1848 it was 68,000, and in 1849 it was 75,000, and in this 
year the bets are large that it will exceed 100,000. Up to 1847, the 
quantity of guano imported from Peru was not so large, because it had 
to compete with the guano from Ichaboe, in Africa, was inferior in qual- 
ity,and much lower in price. Now that the whole of the really good Af- 
rican deposits have been worked out, the field is clear for the Peruvian. 
Besides this, it now stands upon its own merits; and as the agriculturist 
was formerly not sufficiently informed upon the subject, he often had the 
inferior African guano palmed upon him for superior Peruvian ; and thus, 
because it did not come up to his expectation, he became discontented, 
and refused to renew his experiment, until coerced into it by the success 
of some more fortunate neighbour. 

One half of the net profits of the guano, after paying all expenses of 
freight, commissions, &c., is set aside to liquidate the interest and the 
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debt; the other half being reserved for the current use of the Peruvian 
government. The bondholders feel themselves secure, because, — First : 
The Peruvians have intimated their intention of relinquishing any part of 
their portion, which may be required to make good any deficiency in ful- 
filling the engagements to the bondholders. This is more than the cred- 
itors ever contemplated, and therefore they receive it as an earnest of the 
good faith of the Peruvians. Secondly: As long as the salaries of the 
Peruvian Executive depend upon the sale of the guano, there is but little 
likelihood of the regular supply of it to this country being stopped. Third- 
ly: The sale of it is in the hands of the highly respectable firm of An- 
thony Gibbs & Sons, of this city, who have been established for very 
many years (thirty at least), and as long as they continue to be the 
agents, so long will the creditors have full confidence in the Peruvian 
government. Fourthly: The islands from whence the guano is: ob- 
tained are literally the property of Peru, as a state, and are not inhab- 
ited; neither has any private individual the slightest claim upon them ; 
and therefore, should there be any default, a seizure of them for the pur- 
pose of applying the proceeds of the guano to the payment of the British 
bondholders would be quite in unison with Lord Palmerston’s views on 
the subject of retaliation on defaulting states, and could be accomplished 
without wrong to individuals, And, Fifthly: The guano costs the Peru- 
vians nothing, and cannot be sold to any extent in any other country than 
this, as Great Britain consumes fourteen fifteenths of the quantity ex- 
orted. 

Many of the first experiments with guano were unsuccessful, or at 
least were not attended with those enormous results which had been ex- 
pected ; because either the inferior guano of Africa had been employed, 
or else (which is more detrimental) they had spread it over the land in 
dry weather; whereas it ought either to be “ broad-cast” on a wet day, 
so that the nutriment contained in it may be immediately absorbed, or to 
be ploughed under as soon as spread. The salts composing the guano 
are of such a volatile nature, that, unless they are absorbed or covered im- 
mediately, they pass into combination with the atmosphere, to remain 
there until brought down by the rain; very probably at some distance 
from the fields where the guano was originally strewn. The Peruvians 
(who have used guano for 600 years) employ it chiefly for potatoes and 
Indian corn, and by following their plan, as adopted from experience, the 
true method will be discovered. A few weeks after the seeds begin to 
shoot, a little hollow is dug around each root or hill, and is filled up with 
guano, which is afterwards covered with earth. After a lapse of fifteen 
hours, the whole field is laid under water, and is left in that condition for 
some hours. In a few days the growth of the plant is doubled; and if 
the manuring is repeated a second time, but in smaller quantity, a rich 
harvest is certain; at least, the produce will be threefold that which 
would have been obtained from the unmanured soil. Guano contains 
merely the constituents of plants, and must not be regarded as a perma- 
nent manure; it lasts for the season, gives the profits at once, and then is 
ended. It acts on plants as stimulants do on mankind, minus the detri- 
mental and demoralizing tendencies. It exhausts itself in greatly stimu- 
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lating the growth of the plant, but does not exhaust or deteriorate the soil. 
It does not stimulate the soil to impart all its nourishment at once, but 
nourishes the plant irrespective of the soil, and with materials which the 
guano itself contains. 

On the floor of the London Stock Exchange it is said that Lewis 
H. Haslewood has made between $150,000 and $250,000 by his 
operations in Peruvian stock; and I am sure that there is not an in- 
habitant of the United States who will not rejoice at it, when they 
know that he has always been an unflinching advocate of the honor of 
the States, both in their individual and Federal capacity ; and even in 
the darkest hour, when doubt hung over the character of the “ Keystone 
State,” he urged the holders of Pennsylvania stock to hold their property, 
and not to be frightened into selling; for that, however much the Amer- 
icamspirit might be cast down for a moment, it would yet struggle against 
its difficulties, and ultimately triumph. Nay, more, he has even found a 
good word for Michigan and Mississippi; and he expresses his opinion 
that a time will come when the counsels of the better —i. e. more hon- 
est—classes will prevail in those States; when justice will not be op- 
posed by popular clamor, and when a fair investigation shall place before 
the citizens of Mississippi the injury which is inflicted upon their credi- 
tors and themselves ; and when the stock will be recognized, and the debt 
and arrears of interest compounded for with the creditors. At one time, 
he was the only man who had the courage to speak a good word for 
American State credit on the London Stock Exchange. 

Of course I have not dwelt upon all these details without having in 
view a “* practical application” of interest to my countrymen. It will 
be obvious, that, if the demand for guano is so large in the United King- 
dom, if it is in the hands of so wealthy and so highly respectable a house 
as that of Anthony Gibbs & Sons, and if the consumption of it is so reg- 
ularly increasing year by year, that there must be an immense demand 
for ships to bring it in, and as the alteration of the Navigation Laws per- 
mits American vessels to bring it from Peru to the ports of this country, 
it may be worth while for the merchants of the Atlantic cities to direct the 
captains of their ships to put into the port of Lima, and ascertain the rate 
paying for freight to Liverpool, and then calculate whether it is not bet- 
ter to carry guano to Liverpool than to return in ballast. With such a 
cargo, and for such a house as Gibbs, the ugly contingency of non-pay- 
ment, or loss by sea risks, is removed; while, provided the captain and 
Gibbs’s agent can agree as to the terms, the cargo is sure; no waiting an 
uncertain and interminable time before the cargo is complete, —a “ gov- 
ernment monopoly” cargo, shipped by government agents, with govern- 
ment agents as charterers, and a house to secure the freight, who not only 
are agents of the local government, but among the first merchants of the 
city of London. 

*,* Since the above letter was commenced, and mostly written, some 
mistaken rumor as to a further loan being required by Peru has thrown 
the stock back to 74 and 32 (equal 106) but an explanation that no loan 
is contemplated having been made, the stock will doubtless rally. 

Yours, truly, 


y 
ANGLO-KNICKERBOCKER. 
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BANKRUPTCY IN FRANCE. 


From the London Times. 


Wuartever the political prospects in France may become, and what- 
ever may be the fate of the institutions which happen at this time to per- 
form for her the functions of government and legislation, if we would form 
a correct opinion of the causes which have produced this excessive polit- 
ical instability, and which seem successively to threaten every species of 
government with ruin, we must look to those facts in the social condition 
of the people which are independent of monarchies and of republics, but 
do in reality render a nation loyal and contented, or dissatisfied and sedi- 
tious. It is beyond our province to trace these social causes through their 
historical progress to all their extensive consequences; but we shall en- 
deavour to collect from authentic sources a few of the most striking results 
of the laws which have been in operation for the last half-century, and 
these truths will, we think, suffice to account for the progress of unsettled 
and confused opinions amongst a large portion of the community. 

The soil of France is in all respects the most important of her posses- 
sions. Property in the soil is intensely coveted by the people: the prod- 
uce of the soil is the chief source of their subsistence and of her wealth; 
the soil is the basis upon which at least one half of the fiscal resources of 
the state rest ; and, from the prodigious subdivision of the soil, whatever 
affects the landed interest affects the most numerous class in the commu- 
nity. Yet it is confidently asserted by the best authority, that the total 
annual produce of the soil of France does not amount to two millions of 
francs, or eighty millions sterling a year, including the rent of buildings ; 
whilst the returns of schedule A, under the British income-tax, indicate an 
annual rental exceeding one hundred millions sterling. If, then, we take 
the landed revenue of France at eighty millions sterling, let us see to what 
deductions that amount is liable. In the first place, the land-tax for 1849 
(including the centimes additionels for various purposes, some of which 
correspond to our country and town rates) amounted to 281 millions, or 
eleven millions and a half sterling, the land-tax being seldom less than one 
seventh, and in some departments one fifth, of the revenue. But in addi- 
tion to this direct tax, land and houses contribute upwards of a million to 
the duty on doors and windows, upwards of five millions sterling to the dues 
of registration on mortgages, and another million to stamps on transfers of 
landed property. In round numbers, the public liabilities of the land in 
France, payable to the state, the department, and the parish, are certainly 
not overstated at twenty millions sterling. It may be added, that more 
than half of the dues payable on these parcels of land do not exceed five 
francs, and a prodigious number are less than the half-penny which is the 
price of the notice to the tax-payer. We assume, then, that the public 
charges on the land amount to one quarter of its whole value; some 
writers have estimated it as high as one third. But even this burden is 
small in comparison with private encumbrances. 

On the Ist July, 1832, the sum total of registered mortgages in France 
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was 11 milliards and a quarter, or 450 millions sterling; eight years later, 
in 1840, it had risen to 12 milliards and a half, or 500 millions sterling, 
the increase being at the rate of six millions sterling per annum. Since 
that period the complete returns are wanting; but from the regular aug- 
mentation of these transactions, it is confidently stated that the mortgage 
debt of the land of France had risen in 1849 to the enormous sum of 560 
millions sterling ; from this sum a deduction must be made of about fifty 
millions sterling for mortgages in the nature of securities not paying inter- 
est; but the actual sum paying interest, chargeable for the most part on 
the occupant of the soil, will still exceed 500 millions sterling, and as the 
average rate of interest on these mortgages cannot be taken at less than 
six per cent. (it frequently rises to ten and twelve), it can hardly be doubted 
that the private debts of the land, incurred, it will be remembered, since 
the. great convulsion of 1790, constitute a charge on that property of thirty 
millions sterling per annum. This sum, added to the twenty millions of pub- 
lic taxes and dues, absorbs five eighths of the whole landed revenue of the 
country, and leaves the vast agricultural population of the country, includ- 
ing land-owners of all classes, only three eighths, or about thirty millions 
per annum, for their profits and subsistence. 

We do not lay claim to originality in the discovery and production of 
these facts, which are principally taken from the writings of M. Audiffret, 
and M. Raudot, members of the French legislature, in full possession of 
authentic information. The latter of these gentlemen, whose work is the 
more recent of the two, has not hesitated to draw from these and similar 
facts the conclusion, that France is declining in all that constitutes the 
wealth and power of a state, — that is, declining in comparison with the 
steady and rapid progress of other powers. An attempt is made to dis- 
pute this conclusion by showing, as is very possible, that the positive, 
though not relative, progress of the French nation since the peace has 
been considerable ; but it must be borne in mind that the evil we have 
especially dwelt upon — namely, the augmentation of the public burdens, 
and of the private encumbrances — has been going on in an accelerated 
proportion, during the very period — the reign of Louis Philippe — which 
is justly referred to as the most prosperous era in the annals of France. 
That is, in other words, that whilst the pyramid of the monarchy towered 
aloft with increasing splendor, its basis was crumbling away. 

Accordingly, when the storm broke, it was immediately to questions 
connected with the distribution and the uses of property that men’s minds 
were turned, and the paradoxes and fallacies which have been spread 
abroad on these subjects find a hearing amongst the impoverished and 
perplexed class of peasant proprietors. As long as their troubles in- 
crease, —as long as they are driven by their necessities to raise money on 
usurious terms, — as long as they are struggling to extract a scanty sus- 
tenance from the soil without capital and without skill,—as long as the 
foreign trade of France is circumscribed by prohibitive tariffs, and as long 
as their “ rood of land,” far from maintaining its man, falls into intermi- 
nable subdivision at each succeeding generation, and passes in its totality 
through the coffers of the state once in every century, it is not to be ex- 
pected that society in France will exhibit the cohesion and stability of a 
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settled country. The profound ignorance, even amongst the more edu- 
cated classes in France, of principles of political economy which are ad- 
mitted in other countries as elementary truths, is perhaps the most alarm- 
ing circumstance of the case; for the most enlightened government 
would probably find it impossible to introduce and carry out the proper 
remedy, and the more power the people retain, the less will their own 
prejudices allow their condition to be improved. 

The next fatal consequence of these difficulties is their tendency to 
pauperize the nation, — that is, to beget an excessive reliance upon the 
patronage of the state, rather than upon personal exertions and individual 
resources. A continual distribution of upwards of half a million of posts, 
officers, and employments, exclusive of the army and the laborers of the 
state, has at once swelled the estimates to an immoderate amount, and 
raised amongst all ranks an intense and demoralizing competition ; for in 
proportion as each class repels or evades the mutual discharge of duties 
to its superiors or dependents, it clings the closer to the emoluments and 
distinctions conferred by the state. So that the taint of political corrup- 
tion sinks deep into society, and while one half of the nation is servile 
from possession, the other is factious from ambition or cupidity. We do 
not regard these mischievous failings as absolutely inherent in the French 
character, for they have not always afflicted and weakened the nation ; 
nor are they inseparably connected with democratic institutions, for they 
are the very reverse of the peculiarities of the United States. But the 
course of events in France has combined the most jealous and destructive 
elements of democracy with forms borrowed from an absolute and cen- 
tralized government, so that the country is made to bear all the evils of a 
democratic state of society, without that practical freedom which may 
render them endurable, whilst it retains most of the annoyances of abso- 
lute government, without that order and security which despotism ought at 
least to bestow. 


ee 


Loxpox Monty Market. — There has been no material departure from the quiet 
state of things reported in April and the previous month, 

Money remains plentiful, and rates from 14 to 1} per cent. are given “ on call.” 
There is, perhaps, more difficulty in placing money with the brokers than was expe- 
rienced during April, and we have heard of deposits being declined. The rate of 
discount for paper remains at something like 2 to 24 per cent. 

We would direct the attention of our readers to the American news from Califor- 
nia, not with reference to the produce of the mines, but with reference to the extrav- 
agant speculations in land, commodities, and almost every conceivable article, which 
have apparently been set on foot. This state of things may, or may not, continue ; 
but an explosion is not unlikely, and whenever it takes place, it will fall with no 
slight effect upon New York and the other Atlantic cities. 

he Railway Share Market has been decidedly better during the present month. 
The advance of prices in some instances has been marked, and the amount of busi- 
ness considerable. Connected with the subject of railways is the history of the Ex- 
change Banks, established in Scotland in 1845 and 1846, for the pur of making 
advances on railway property; most of these banks have failed. e@ observe that 
one of the largest of them, the Commercial Exchange Bank, at Glasgow, held a 
meeting on the 22d, for the purpose of dissolving the company. The report of the 
investigation committee describes a loss of £134,670.— Londun Bankers’ Magazine, 


June 1st. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 
CANADA. 


For the following details we are indebted to a correspondent at Kingston, 
Canada. 
STATEMENT EXHIBITING THE CIRCULATION OF, AND COIN AND DEPOSITS 
HELD BY, THE CANADIAN BANKS ON THE 28TH FEBRUARY, 1850, anD 


THEIR LAST HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND. 
NAMES OF BANKS. Capital, Circulation, Coin. Deposits. Dividend. 
Bank of Montreal, .  . . £750,000 £435,013 £157,706 £310,352 3 per cent. 
24 
3 


Bank of British North America, 640,000 175,000 130,000 adadiobal 
Commercial Bank, wee 400,000 210,836 52,217 126,049 
Bank of Upper Canada, . 390,000 187,568 36,340 139,183 24 
City Bank of Montreal, 225,000 79,742 23,872 33,808 24 
Quebec Bank, ... 100,000 44,325 27,401 65,938 

Banque du Peuple, 200,000 36,140 23,642 70,036 2% 
Gore Bank, + *  < ee 66,353 13,538 31,159 3% 


Total, . . £2805,000 £1,234977 £464,716 £776,525 


STATEMENT OF BANK IMPOSTS PAID THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT DUR- 
ING THE FOUR FOLLOWING YEARS, UNDER 4 AND 5 VIcToRIA, cH. 29. 


BANKS. 1846. 1847, 1848, 1849. 
Bank of Montreal, . - £5202 6 4 £5,203 15 8 £3,704 14 2 £3,598 18 1 
Bank of British N. America, 2415 1 9 2,379 511 2056 8 0 1,713 16 1 
Commercial Bank, P 1,785 13 8 2069 8 7 1,731 5 10 1580 1 11 
Bank of Upper Canada, 1,795 3 7 1,938 13 2 1698 9 3 1495 2 4 
City Bank of Montreal, 2269 00 2111 2 1 1425 8 2 909 15 4 
Quebec Bank, . e ° 741 14 3 699 7 7 577 19 10 491 9 3 
Banque du Peuple,_ . o42 11 10 960 14 4 665 3 7 350 17 5 
Gore Bank, ° ° ° 848 9 8 823 19 10 613 12 2 603 16 10 


Tota,  . £15,900 1 1 £16,186 7 2 £12,473 1 0 £10,74317 3 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS OF THE CANADIAN BANKS ON THE 28TH DAY 


OF FEBRUARY, 1850. 
LIABILITIES. Circulation, Paldmees dueto Deposits. Spat tie 
Bank of Montreal,. £435,013 0 0£22,947 4 4 £216,349 1710 £94,002 14 
Commercial Bank, . 210,836 10 0 36,903 4 2 989,186 1 0 36,863 14 
Bank of Upper Canada, . 187,568 5 0 5,205 510 124,385 6 8 14,798 5 
City Bank of Montreal, 79,742 10 0 68216 3 236219 9 9,45 11 
Quebec Bank, . «. 44,32515 0 473 7 5 46438 3 0 19,500 0 
Banque du Peuple, . 36,140 0 0 12,585 5 4 38,166 1110 31,869 17 
Gore Bank, . . . 66,353 0 000 18167 0 5 12991 14 


Total, . . £1,059,979 0 0£78,797 3 4 £557,056 0 6£219,471 18 2 
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ASSETS. Coin. Property. Bank Balances. Loans, 
Bank of Montreal, . £157,706 14 £43,923 9 0 £93,044 13 1£1,226,989 12 0 
Commercial Bank, - 62217 4 23,426 18 10 48,273 9 640,241 1 1 
16,187 4 600,201 6 11 
1,767 13 232,602 211 
Quebec Bank, . + 27A0l 4 6500 0 2,582 12 168,661 11 6 


1 
City Bank of Montreal, 23,872 4 6 
0 

Banque du Peuple, . 2364119 6 13,57019 2 1,820 2 279,261 811 
8 
3 


9,517 16 


6 
1 
Bank of Upper Canada, 36,340 14 5 31,232 19 
6 
3 


Gore Bank, . . - 13,538 3 10 5,025 1 21,955 12 169,093 10 5 


Total, . - £334,718 5 1 £133,197 4 3 £185,631 7 11£3,317,050 13 9 


BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, 22p JUNE, 1850. 


LIABILITIES, Capital. Circulation. Deposits. 


Louisiana State Bank, . . . - $1,983,040 $2,041,865 § 2,920,561 
New Orleans Canal and Banking Co., 3,163,750 1,422,730 918,143 
Bank of Louisiana, ° ° ° 3,992,600 1,111,837 2,176,270 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, ° 1,704,600 934,355 1,596,858 
Union Bank, . é ° ° ° 2,604,000 25,835 17,976 
City Bank, Charter expired 1850. 


Total, at fae . $ 13,447,990 $5,536,622 7,629,808 ¥ 928,806 


ASSETS. Short Loans, Specie. B a yo 


Louisiana State Bank, . . . $3,490,373 $1,847,952 § 100,173 $ 95,333 
New Orleans Canal and Banking Co., 1,707,477 912,544 954,355 287,338 
Bank of Louisiana, a. % ° 1,581,522 1,510,520 1,868,969 227,845 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 1,955,235 1,072,710 630,958 118,368 
Union Bank, . ‘ . ° 50,320 58,954 1,128,384 289,330 


Total, . . + 8,784,927 $5,402,680 $4,682,839 § 1,018,214 


BRANCH CAPITALS, REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGE LOANS, &c. 


Capital o Loans on Mort, 
Branches. Y Real Estate. Stock. Loans, fe. 


Louisiana State Bank, ‘ . - $28,566 $158,391 $201,159 1,417,490 
New Orleans Canal and Banking Co., 660,000 434,095 181,710 868,926 
Bank of Louisiana, ‘ ° - 515,118 205,560 86,800 2,538,056 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, ‘ 230,000 146,467 116,935 444,736 
Union Bank, ° ‘ ‘ ° . 845,000 101,110 628,374 2,804,186 


Total, . . . «. « $2,493,684 $1,045,623 $1,214,978 § 8,073,394 


The charter of the City Bank of New Orleans expired in 1850, and its location, deposits, 
and general business have been assumed by the Louisiana State Bank. 
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RESOURCES. 
Loans, . ‘ ° . 
Specie on hand, ° 
Notes of other Banks, . 
Bank Balances, 
Eastern Deposits, 

Cash Items, . 

State Bonds, 

Real Estate, . 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total, . ° 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital paid in, . 
Circulation, 

Safety Fund, 

Bank Balances, . 
Individual Deposits, 
Surplus Fund, 

Bills Payable, . 


Discounts, Interest, &c., 


State Tax, 6 months, 
Dividends Unpaid, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total Liabilities, 


Bank Statistics. 


BANES OF OHIO, 1850. 


Eleven 
Independent. 
- § 2,139,588 
e 311,295 
225,890 
194,573 
281,052 
1,172 
1,227,460 
65,412 
61,588 


$ 4,508,030 


Independent. 
- $711,860 
1,078,002 
1,155,570 
104,943 
1,138,617 
92,033 
118,998 
8,940 
3,276 
50,398 
° 45,393 


$ 4,508,030 


Forty-one 
State Branches. 
§ 10,546,088 

2,116,732 
619,842 
521,312 
836,027 

34,961 
880,568 
204,119 
152,561 


§ 15,912,210 


State Banks. 
$ 4,601,256 
7,829,052 
49,500 
408,282 
2,361,998 
289,086 
163,958 
3,784 
21,340 
149,915 
34,038 


§ 15,912,210 


Five 
Old Banks, 
$ 3,643,626 

317,442 

411,052 

146,391 

262,635 

8,094 


153,433 
317,354 
$ 5,260,027 


Old Banks. 
$ 2,011,226 
1,277,408 
572,403 
950,976 
288,746 
88,488 
45,313 
1,400 
21,432 
2,636 


$ 5,260,027 


57 Banks. 
Total. 
$ 16,329,308 
2,745,469 
1,256,784 
862,276 
1,379,714 


Total Liabilites 
$ 7,324,342 
10,184,462 
1,205,070 
1,085,628 
4,451,591 
669,865 
371,44 
58,037 
26,016 
221,745 
82,067 


$ 25,680,267 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE OHIO BANKS, 1847 — 1850. 


LIABILITIES, 
Capital paid in, 
Circulation, . 
Deposits, . 
Safety Fund, . 
Surplus Fund, 
Time Drafts, 
Profits, . 

Bank Balances, . 
Miscellaneous, 


Total Liabilities, 


RESOURCES. 
Loans, . ‘ ° 
Specie on hand, 
Notes of other Banks, 
Eastern Deposits, 
Bank Balances, . 


State Bonds deposited, 


Cash Items, . ° 
Real Estate, 
Miscellaneous, . 


Total Resources, 


May, 1847. 
. $5,071,729 
7,281,029 
3,356,837 
806,000 
269,004 


May, 1848. 
§ 6,654,418 
9,166,680 
4,170,360 
1,091,212 
485,430 
980,170 
430,656 

§ 22,978,926 


May, 1848. 
§ 13,678,848 
2,900,700 
1,259,437 
1,586 584 
519,868 920,162 
1,170,270 1,799,451 


1,051,860 

° 492,260 
§ 18,328,719 

May, 1847. 

- $ 10,936,661 
2,026,551 
1,081,561 
1,262,166 


833,744 
$ 22,978,926 


1,331,642 
$ 18,328,719 


August, 1849. 
$ 7,029,187 
9,863,679 
4,369,635 
1,143,119 
530,876 
182,352 
254,504 
1,291,291 
85,181 


§$ 24,749,824 
August, 1849. 
$ 14,443,843 
3,209,920 
1,811,067 
1,507,202 
799,687 
1,975,500 
153,524 
307,854 
541,227 


$ 24,749,824 


May, 1850. 
$ 7,324,342 
10,184,462 
4,451,591 - 
1,205,070 
669,865 
371,444 
58,037 
1,085,628 
329,828 


§ 25,680,267 
May, 1850. 
§ 16,329,302 
2,745,469 
1,256,784 
1,379,714 
862,276 





Public Debt of Texas. 143 


Pustic Dest or Texas.— The statement on page 6, in reference to the Public 
Debt of Texas, copied from the Journal of Commerce, is manifestly erroneous in its 
aggregate. We have, therefore, procured from an authentic source the following 
abstract of the Auditor and Comptroller's Report of that State, which we now pub- 
lish for the information of those who take an interest in this subject. — Ep. B. M. 


Austin, December 27, 1849. 
To roe Honorasre Lecistature or THE State or Texas : — 

In conformity to the requirements of * An act to provide for ascertaining the debt 
of the late Republic of Texas,” approved 20th March, 1848, we respectfully submit 
the following report, exhibiting the amount, character, and classification of the claims 
filed and receipted for by us under the provisions of said act. 

Character of liabilities receipted for. Ostensible, Rate, Par value. 
FIRST CLASS, 
Consisting of audited or ascertained claims. 
Ten per cent. Consolidated Fund, created 
by act of June 7th, 1837, , . $551,287.69 : . $ 385,901.38 
Ten per ct. Consolidated Fund, created by 
act of June 7th, 1837, issued under act 
for relief of S. Swartwout and others, 6,363.50 6,363 50 
Ten ed cent. Stock, created by act of 5th 
ebruary, 1840, , ‘ , ‘4 
Eight per cent. Stock, created by act of 5th 
February, 1840, ; - , 
Eight per cent. Treasury Bonds, created 


652,400.00 195,720.00 
22,780.00 . . 6,834.00 


by act of Sth February, 1340, . 642,000.00 at 20c 128,400.00 
Ten per cent. Treasury Notes, Ist issue, 
9th June, 1837, ; s ‘ ‘ 
Ten per cent. Treasury Notes, 2d issue, 
9th June, 1837, F e F 2 
Treasury Notes, without interest, 19th Jan- 


31,980.00 at 100c 31,980.00 
236,272.00 at 50c 143,136.00 


1,514,701.00 at 25c 378,675.25 
50,336.38 various 46,791.98 


3,520,000 at 100c 3,520.00 


uary, 1839, ‘ 
Audited paper, oe ; ‘ . 
Bonds issued by Messrs. Austin and Arch- 

er, Commissioners, , i A 
Bonds issued by the Commissioners, under 

the several acts authorizing the nego- 

tiation of a loan of $ 5,000,000, 2 653,287.00 various 497,953.50 
Advances made by L. 8. Hargous and G. 

B. Lamar, ° ° , a 10,680.00 at 100c 10,680.00 
Total ostensible, and par principal, . - $4,425,607.57 $ 1,835,955.61 
Total ostensible, and par interest, . .  2,300,325.80 1,195,081.35 


Ostensible and par, principal and interest, $6,725,933.37 $ 3,021 035.96 
SECOND CLASS, 
Consisting of claims sufficiently authenticated to admit them to audit, under the laws 
of the late Republic. 

Amount filed and receipted for, _. ; 171,330.62 113,657.12 
Estimated amount on file not acted on, 100,000.00 100,000.00 
Amount audited by special acts of the last 

Legislature, ; ‘ 4 ; ‘ 72,077.15 72,077.15 


Total amount, 3 : ; ° - $343,407.77 $ 285,734.27 
THIRD CLASS, , ania 

Capsistin, of claims sufficiently authenticated to authorize their being audited, under 
1 the laws of the late Republic. ' 

Amount filed and receipted for, * .9 44,136.29 44,136.29 

Estimated amount on file not acted on, . 100,000.00 100,000.00 


Total amount, . . . « « 144,136.29 $ 144,136.29 





Chronicles of the Stock Exchange. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Ostensible. Par Value. 
First class “ - ¥ 4 - $6,725,933.37 $ 3,021,0 
ee 343,407.77 285734 
aoe SON eS Ee 144,136.29 


Total, . . «© « « 7,213,477.43 $ 3,450,907.58 


From the foregoing statement, it will be perceived that the entire amount of claim 
filed, including interest on all liabilities stipulated to bear interest, amounts to 
$ 7,213,477.43, and, according to the value we have assigned them, they were worth 
to the government $ 3,450,907.52 in par funds. ; 

Supposing that all the claims against the late government, as shown by the official 
records, including the amount of supposed unaudited claims outstanding, had been 
filed as required by law, and assigning each class of those not filed the same equiva 
lent value we have to those filed, the debt would then be as follows: — 

Ostensible. Par value. 
Ist class claims filed, including interest, $ 6,725,933.37 $ 3,021 036.96 
Se ° j . «943,407.77 285,734.27 
3d * * . ° ° . 144,136.29 144,136.29 
Claims not filed, ‘ R . ‘ . 3,842,217.28 2,149,788.49 


Total, including amount filed and not filed, $11,055,694.71 $ 5,600,696.01 


(Signed,) JNO. M. SWISHER, Auditor. 
JAMES B. SHAW, Compt. 


CHRONICLES OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS. 


Dedicated by permission to Samuel Gurney, Esq., comprising sketches of Loans, 
Lotteries, Life Assurance, Tontines, Bribery, Corruption, Contractors, Railwa 
Samson Gideon, Abraham Goldsmid, Mark Sprot, Sir Secale Baring, David Ricardo, 
Francis Baily, Nathan Meyer Rothschild, Greek Loan and Joseph Hume, Poyais 
Loan and Gregor McGregor, Frauds, Forgeries, Anecdotes, and Legends. 


‘* Mr, Francis has fulfilled, — and most admirably fulfilled, — the title of his book.’ — London Ailas, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Life Assurance. — Its Benefits. — Its Commencement.— Suicide of an Insurer. 
— Insurance of Invalid Lives. — The Gresham. — The West Middlesex Delusion, 


Te day on which the first life-assurance office was established is 
worthy of remembrance by the great mass of the middle class. Faulty 
in construction, and erroneous in detail, it was the enunciation of a great 
principle, the birth of a great blessing. Innovations were not made in 
the eighteenth, any more than in the nineteenth century, however, with- 
out opposition; and when, in 1706, the Amicable commenced business, 
prophets were plentiful in declaring it must fail, while others announced 
that it would open the door to gambling, and was flying in the face of 
Providence. But the excellence of the principle triumphed; and, al- 
though one uniform rate prevailed for the sick and for the sound, for the 
old and for the young, the Amicable succeeded. The pale face of the 
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Suicide of a Policy Holder. 145 


invalid was no objection ; the purple hue of him who fared sumptuous! 
was no preventive. The man on the brink of the grave, and the youth 
on the verge of manhood, paid the same premium ; and for £5 per cent. 
per annum, and £7 10s. per cent. entrance-money, every one was en- 
abled to insure his life. Such was the primitive plan of the first life 
association. 

The London Assurance and Royal Exchange corporations followed, in 
1720. In 1762, the Equitable was established ; and, although a trifling 
progress was made, the clumsy plan of equal payments, without reference 
to years, was perpetuated, and five per cent. paid by all. When, how- 
ever, the rates were varied in proportion to age, when sick men were 
rejected, and only the healthy taken, a step was made in the right direc- 
tion ; and life assurance began to flourish with a vigor which astonished 
even its promoters. 

It is believed that England is the only state in which the insurance of 
lives has never been prohibited. ‘The Dutch, a commercial people, re- 
fused to legalize it until a recent period; and in France it was long 
deemed unlawful, “ because it is an offence against public decency to 
set a price upon the life of a freeman, which is above all valuation.” 
Another great objection was the fear that individuals might destroy them- 
selves to enrich their families; and though this exaggerated view of the 
case is provided for in modern policies, yet the following anecdote will 
prove that the fear was not altogether groundless. So early as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the clause which excluded the repre- 
sentatives of suicides from a participation in the amount insured excited 
attention; and an office was established, which, for a corresponding 
increase of premium, paid the amount to the relatives of the self-mur- 
derer. One man, deeply in debt, wishing to pay his creditors, and not 
knowing how, went to the office, insured his life, and invited the insurers 
to dine with him at a tavern, where several other persons were present. 
After dinner he rose, and addressing the former, said, “* Gentlemen, it 
is fitting you should know the company you have met. These are my 
tradesmen, whom I could not pay without your assistance. I am greatly 
obliged to you ; and now *” Without another word he bowed, pulled 
out a pistol, and shot himself. 

The number of insurances was, at first, necessarily very limited ; the 
mode in which the directors transacted business, the premiums they re- 
quired, the determination to take none but lives which were almost faultless, 
the pernicious plan of occasionally resisting the payment of policies, the 
absence of much opposition, all tended to reduce the business. When, 
however, the capital of the country increased, and men looked earnestly 
about them for new modes of investment, the profits and the principles of 
life assurance were anxiously investigated, its demands inquired into, its 
difficulties overcome ; and though from 1706 to 1806 nine offices had 
been found sufficient, yet from 1806 to 1846 the desire spread so rapidly, 
that no less than one hundred and eleven were established. In 1820, 
there were only twenty offices in the United Kingdom ; in 1830, their 
number was exactly doubled ; in 1840, they had again doubled ; and from 
1840 to 1845, they increased in the same proportion. 
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146 The Indisputable Company. 


The success which has attended these companies has induced capital- 
ists to invest their money in similar schemes, and the result has been, 
that during every period of excitement new associations have been 
started, with new claims to patronage. Those claims were put prom- 
inently forward to benefit themselves; and life assurance companies 
cannot greatly benefit their promoters without benefiting others. The 
constant advertisements, the names of their directors, the statement 
of their terms, the peculiarity of their constitution, pressed upon general 
attention, the public mind gradually became possessed with the idea that 
life insurances were for every class, and business increased. Every ob- 
jection was met, every demand grappled with ; and there is now, prob- 
ably, not a man in London who cannot, in a smaller or greater degree, 
provide for those he may leave behind. The principal offices were 
proprietary ; and the entire gain went to the shareholder. But the in- 
surers began to see that the profits made by a corporation might as well 
be made by themselves; and companies which joined the proprietary 
with the participating principle followed. Another movement was that 
which divided the entire profits among the assured, reducing the premium 
as the company prospered; and so thoroughly is the value of life under- 
stood, that a society, commencing on this plan, with fair premiums and 
fair management, is as safe as a company with a capital of half a million. 

But there were other difficulties to be met, as a pernicious plan ob- 
tained of disputing the payment of policies when the life fell in, on trivial 
and often unjustifiable grounds; the advantages of the system being 
greatly reduced owing to the desire for gain of the proprietary offices. 
To meet this, a society is now established, termed the Indisputable, which 
holds the policy inviolable when once granted. 

There still remained one class for whom life assurances were unavail- 
ing. The anxiety for profits of the companies, the determination to 
divide good dividends, the extreme desire to take none but unexception- 
able lives, produced an evil, at first view, irremediable. The stringent 
regulations, the declarations required, the personal examination, and the 
private inquiry, produced an unhappy effect. Average lives were de- 
clined, and for him whose health was not perfect, there was no chance. 
The healthy, but nervous man, whose pulse, when examined, beat like a 
steam-engine, was very often refused ; and stories of rejected applicants, 
which speak volumes, are prevalent. One gentleman was declined be- 
cause he was deaf, as he ran more risk of being run over. Another was 
refused because he had been three times bankrupt, and his system might 
have suffered. A third was too full of health, and might die of apoplexy. 
A fourth was deficient, and might die of decline. The old companies 
were absolutely determined to take no life but what was unexceptionable. 
The consequence was, that men in rude, robust health, if blind in one 
eye, or deaf with one ear, were often rejected; and there are innumer- 
able instances of the refused party living to a good old age ; while cases 
are not wanting, in which, after outliving doctor, actuary, and half the 
board of directors, the very man who, thirty years before, was refused 
at any price, was gladly taken by the same company at the ordinary 
premium. 
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Insurance of Diseased Lives. 147 


The possessor of sound health, who has provided for his family, cannot 
comprehend the misery occasioned to the invalid by the conviction that 
his application will be rejected ; and in a country where men labor long 
in an impure atmosphere, there are too many, whose lives are early dam- 
aged. To these, every allusion to life assurance was an agony ; and it is 
difficult to enter thoroughly into the distress of him who knew he would 
die penniless, when a sudden sickness possessed him. Unnerved both 
mentally and physically, he saw his last hour approach. Loathing the 
trifling luxuries which sustained him, because they would impoverish his 
family ; dreading the footsteps of the physician, as he thought of his fee ; 
the love of his wife was no comfort, the voices of his children no pleas- 
ure; for he knew that his death would leave them to public or private 
charity. Such was the position of the individual rejected by a life office. 

But even this want has been responded to. Many offices now profess 
to take invalid lives at an increased premium ; and two are really devoted 
to this particular risk. The Invalid and Medical Life Assurance Com- 
pany first began, and was successful; and the Gresham, lately estab- 
lished, has proved that the class for which it is specially intended is 
numerous. Much may depend upon the judgment of the medical officer ; 
but so great is the anxiety to insure, that the premium is of less im- 
portance to the insured than in ordinary cases, and the office is able to 
protect its interest. The idea has been supported and approved by 
actuaries generally. The success of the Gresham is a proof of its merit. 
Every man of feeling must cordially agree in the principle ; and the 
speech of Mr. Marshall, cashier to the Bank of England, is one of many 
proofs that the insurance companies, a quarter of a century ago, were 
ignorant of their own interests.* 

“] myself,” said that gentleman, “ fell under the class of declined 
lives, and for the whole of my life have been deprived of the advantages 
which are offered by life assurances. One-and-thirty years ago, I had the 
misfortune to break a bloodvessel in my lungs, and had I proposed to 
any office, that fact, as an honest man, I must have stated, and that state- 
ment would have caused my rejection. From that time to this I have 
enjoyed perfect health, and I stand before you this evening, a strong and 
healthy man, a living example of the value of this society, and I present 
to you a fact, to show that this is likely to be a profitable investment.” 

Another society deserves notice, from its admirable plan of uniting a 
benevolent principle with the benefit derivable from life assurance, and 
from its addressing a class, to the families of which life assurance is the 
only barrier against absolute poverty. That class has been hitherto but 
little thought of, though there is none on whom it would be better be- 


* The writer can add his personal testimony to the necessity of some such office. 
Twenty years ago, he suffered similarly to Mr. Marshall, and has since been debarred 
from the benefit of life assurance, although in possession of good average health. 
There are a thousand other cases ; and the fact that the Gresham gradually increases 
in business, and has in the first year granted policies to the amount of £ 150,000, pro- 
ducing nearly £6,000 yearly, is very suggestive of the public requirements. The 
fact, also, that in such a company no death has occurred during the first twelve 
months, is honorable to the skill of its medical officer. 
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stowed, than on the clerks of England. Industrious, faithful, and intel- 
ligent, they are almost compelled, by virtue of their position, to maintain 
an appearance beyond their means. With incomes which just enable 
them to pay their debts, and which provide for no contingencies, they are 
to a great degree incapacitated from insuring their lives; and solacing 
themselves, therefore, with the idea that a small insurance would be of no 
avail, they feel that they cannot afford a great one. To this class, there- 
fore, a society which specially provides for its wants is a great benefit ; 
and a kindly feeling between the clerk on the one side, and his superior 
on the other, is encouraged, to the advantage of both, through the Prov- 
ident Clérks’ Mutual Life Assurance Association. 

Many instances might be given of the value of this society ; and the 
writer trusts that the few lines in which he has honestly and earnestly 
indulged, for the sake of pointing attention to those offices which he 
deems deserving notice, may be regarded in the light in which they are 
written. 

The cause of life assurance has occasionally received severe blows ; 
and though, perhaps, less fraud has been attempted in these than in other 
companies, yet there is one instance of deception, so boldly planned and 
so successfully executed, as to stand out in strong relief in the history of 
life assurance. 

About the year 1837, the provincial papers were filled with advertise- 
ments, drawing attention to the peculiar claims of the Independent West 
Middlesex Life and Fire Assurance Company. Its capital was stated to 
be one million ; it was declared to be a legal corporation ; and Acts of 
Parliament, dated from 1696, were boldly quoted. Cautiously did the 
promoters proceed in the metropolis, where they did not at first advertise, 
contenting themselves with establishing agencies in various parts of the 
country, and publishing advertisements in country papers. An imposing 
array of names as directors, declared to be of the first character and 
respectability, was promulgated; and when such names as Drummond 
and Perkins appeared in the list, the uninitiated believed the one to be the 
great banker, and the other the rich brewer, bearing the same names. 
To add to the delusion, the Bank of England was advertised as their 
bankers ; and when they opened handsome premises in London, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, the minds of the many were thoroughly delud- 
ed. Some notion may be formed of their intention from the fact, that 
they not only insured lives on smaller premiums than other offices, but 
gave larger annuities for smaller sums. According to their tables, a man 
of thirty, by paying £100, could obtain £8 yearly, and could insure his 
life at £1 15s. per cent.; thus making a clear interest of £6 5s. per 
annum. 

The deed of the company —for, strange to say, it had a deed — was 
signed by any one who chose; and the law-stationer applied indiscrim- 
inately to all who came near him. Any one who asked for a situation 
was made a governor. A schoolmaster, who requested a clerkship, was 
made a director. An errand-man was employed as manager. A boy of 
sixteen was appointed to a seat at the board. One director had been 
tapman to a London tavern ; another had been dismissed from his employ 
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as a journeyman bell-hanger ; a third had been a gentleman’s servant ; 
all had orders to dress well, to place rings on their fingers, and adorn 
their persons with jewelry ; fines being instituted if they omitted to wear 
the ornaments provided. 

The advertisements which blazoned the pretensions of the company, 
the puffing to which they resorted, the declaration that they had taken 
£40,000 in one year, together with the terms they offered, attracted that 
numerous class determined to get every thing cheap. Premiums to a 
large amount were procured by them, and they prospered. 

The attention of the established assurance offices had long been drawn 
to these transactions ; and it was known that a great crash must one day 
come ; but they had not sufficient courage to declare the iniquity. It was 
left, therefore, to individual energy to expose their doings, and to indi- 
vidual resources to support the consequences. In March, 1839, Mr. Peter 
Mackenzie, editor and proprietor of the Scotch Reformers’ Gazette, hav- 
ing investigated the question, and made careful inquiries which satisfied 
him of the nature of the company, commenced a series of articlés in that 
paper, warning the public against transacting business with them. The 
task was difficult and dangerous; but it was boldly met, and skilfully 
supported. The following extracts from the journal of Mr. Mackenzie 
will show the earnest spirit in which he grappled with his task : — 

“In a word, we raise our voice and warn the public to beware of this 
so-called Independent West Middlesex Insurance Company.” “It is a 
false and fictitious company.” ‘ No better than a parcel of tricksters in 
London, disowned, repudiated, or condemned by every respectable per- 
son.” ‘ Will the mere statement of a parcel of swindlers in their own 
favor entitle them to public favor, or secure public confidence?” ‘ Nor 
shall we rest contented till we chase them out of every town and city in 
her Majesty’s dominions, or till they are fairly seized by the strong arm 
of justice.” “We defy the confederated band of swindlers, from the 
highest to the lowest.” 

The wild fury of Mr. Mackenzie’s opponents may be conceived. They 
declared him to be a false and malicious calumniator. They published 
counter-statements, assumed the aspect of injured and of innocent men, 
and instituted separate actions against him for £12,000 damages. One 
of the agents had been in London, and had the audacity to state, on his 
return, that the deputy-governor of the Bank of England had personally 
assured him of the respectability of the association. Mr. Mackenzie, 
however, procured and published a denial from that gentleman ; and this 
increased the hatred of the accomplices. Two thousand pounds were 
placed at the disposal of their law agents, to destroy Mr. Mackenzie, who 
appears to have been one of those not easily moved from a righteous 
purpose. He continued his articles, he continued to warn the public ; 
and though, when the actions brought against him in 1839 were dismissed 
in 1840, they raised new suits, he persisted in his bold defiance, and did 
not hesitate one moment in the task he had undertaken. They could 
not, however, long conceal their practices ; and one fine morning, the 
entire gang absconded, taking with them from the premises every article 
of furniture, after having realized, — years, a booty of £250,000. 
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The distress which pervaded the middle and the lower classes was 
great. Applications to magistrates were frequent. Aged men, who had 
invested their all, went to the workhouse; servants, who had bought 
annuities with the savings of a life, were obliged to commence anew. 
Parents, who imagined they had provided for their children, were half 
broken-hearted. Day by day brought some new case, and day by day 
evinced the importance of being contented with a fair and legitimate 
percentage. 

There is no knowing to what extent the evil might have reached had 
not the boldness of Mr. Mackenzie induced him to attack the Independent 
West Middlesex Company. The longer such an association lasts, the 
more numerous are its constituents; and to the above gentleman the 
thanks of the entire country are due, for performing, at a personal risk, 
and at a personal sacrifice of £700, a great public service. 

The following extract from a letter, evincing the amenity of disposition 
and choice of language of the person who conducted the delusion, may 
prove an interesting close to the above narrative : — 


Thou art a scoundrel, and thy son no better. I-give you and your lying rascal of 
a notice, that if you or he should dare to publish any slander relative to my 
character, I shall instruct my solicitor to prosecute you, perjured scoundrel. You 
base wretch, swear against your own handwriting! What! swear you never bor- 
rowed any money of me for the office. O wicked wretch! I have your signature, 
and my solicitor has seen it. Base, base, base, base! Hang thyself with thy friend! 


“P.S. [have heard you have again plundered the office. O, how many times, 
you wretch!” 


History or THE Bank or Enctanp.—“ This is a most acceptable addition to 
banking literature. An accurate and impartial narrative of the principal events con- 
nected with the most important banking institution in the world, has long been 
wanted ; and Mr. Francis seems to have produced a book exactly of the kind re- 
quired. The history he has written is as interesting as a fairy tale; he has done 
what Johnson said Goldsmith could do, and he has done it well. He has also 
brought together into these two volumes an immense amount of reading. Every 
page contains something curious, or worthy of being remembered, and yet he has 
never forgotten that he was writing a history. Mr. Francis has executed his task in 
a most satisfactory manner, and has produced a book which must have a place in 
every gentleman’s library in the kingdom. We recommend it to the banking pro- 
fession as a work which they will find extremely useful for reference, very in- 
teresting for reading, and very valuable for the care and ability with which it has 
been prepared.” — London Bankers’ Magazine. 


“* We write now, not for the present moment, but for all time ; and we do not hes- 
itate to assert, that no one who takes an interest in monetary questions can safely dis- 
pense with the study of Mr. Francis's volumes, replete as they are with important 
facts, lucidly arranged and traced to their consequences with a sobriety of logic all 
too rare in such investigations.” — Fraser’s Magazine. 





The Anatomy of Exchange Alley. 


ANATOMY OF EXCHANGE ALLEY; 


OR, 


A SYSTEM OF STOCK-JOBBING: 


PROVING THAT SCANDALOUS TRADE, AS IT IS NOW CARRIED ON, TO BE 
KNAVISH IN ITS PRIVATE PRACTICE, AND TREASON IN ITS PUBLIC.* 


Tue general cry against stock-jobbing has been such, and people have 
been so long and so justly complaining of it as a public nuisance, and, 
which is still worse, have complained so long without a remedy, that the 
jobbers, hardened in crime, are at last come to exceed all bounds, and 
now, if ever, sleeping justice will awake, and take some notice of them, 
and if it should not now, yet the diligent creatures are so steady to them- 
selves, that they will, some time or other, make it absolutely necessary to 
the government to demolish them. 

I know they upon all occasions laugh at the suggestion, and have the 
pride to think it impracticable to restrain them ; and one of the top of the 
function the other day, when I casually told him that, if they went on, 
they would make it absolutely necessary to the legislature to suppress 
them, returned, that he believed it was as absolutely necessary for them 
to do it now as ever it could be. But how will they doit? It is im- 
possible, said he; but if the government takes credit, their funds should 
come to market; and while there is a market, we will buy and sell. 
There is no effectual way in the world, says he, to suppress us but this, 
viz., that the government should first pay all the public debts, redeem all 
the funds, and dissolve all the charters, viz. Bank, South Sea, and East 
India, and buy nothing upon trust, and then, indeed, says he, they need 
not hang the stock-jobbers, for they will be apt to hang themselves. 

I must confess, I in part agree that this is an effectual way ; but I am 
far from thinking it the only way to deal with a consideration of usurers, 
who, having sold the whole nation to usury, keep the purse-strings of 
poor and rich in their hands, which they open and shut as they please. 


* The above tract appeared in 1719. 
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But before I come to the needful ways for restraining those people, I 
think it will be of some service to expose their practices to common view, 
that the people may see a little what kind of dealers they are. 

And first, they have this peculiar to them, and in which they outdo all 
the particular pieces of public knavery that ever I met with in the world, 
viz., that they have nothing to say for it themselves; they have, indeed, 
a particular stock of hardware, as the braziers call it, in their faces, to 
bear them out in it; but if you talk to them of their occupation, there is 
not a man but will own it is a complete system of knavery ; that it is a 
trade founded in fraud, born of deceit, and nourished by trick, cheat, 
wheedle, forgeries, falsehoods, and all sorts of delusions ; coining false 
news, this way good, that way bad; whispering imaginary terrors, frights, 
hopes, expectations, and then preying upon the weakness of those whose 
imaginations they have wrought upon, whom they have either elevated 
or depressed. If they meet with a cull, a young dealer that has money to 
lay out, they catch him at the door, whisper to him, “ Sir, here is a great 
piece of news, it is not yet public, it is worth a thousand guineas but to 
mention it; I am heartily glad I met you, but it must be as secret as the 
black side of your soul, for they know nothing of it yet in the coffee- 
house ; if they should, stock would rise ten per cent. in a moment, and I 
warrant you South Sea will be 130 in a week’s time after it is known.” 
* Well,” says the weak creature, “ pr’ythee, dear Tom, what is it?” 
“ Well, really, Sir, I will let you into the secret, upon your honor to 
keep it till you hear it from other hands; why, it is this, —the Pretender 
is certainly taken, and is carried prisoner to the castle of Milan; there 
they have him fast. I assure you, the government had an express of it 
from my Lord St——-s, within this hour.” ‘ Are you sure of it?” says 
the fish, who jumps eagerly into the net. ‘“ Sure of it! why, if you take 
your coach and go up to the secretaries’ office, you may be satisfied of it 
yourself, and be down again in two hours, and, in the mean time, I will 
be doing something, though it is but little, till you return.” 

Away goes the gudgeon with his head full of wildfire, and a squib in 
his brain, and, coming to the place, meets a croney at the door, who 
ignorantly confirms the report, and so sets fire to the mine ; for, indeed, 
the cheat came too far to be balked at home ; so that, without giving him- 
self time to consider, he hurries back full of the delusions, dreaming of 
nothing but of getting a hundred thousand pounds, or purchase two ; and 
even this money was to be gotten only upon the views of his being before- 
hand with other people. 

In this elevation he meets his broker, who throws more fireworks into 
the mine, and blows him up to so fierce an inflammation, that he employs 
him instantly to take guineas to accept stock of any kind, and almost at 
any price ; for the news being now public, the artist made their price 
upon him. In a word, having accepted them for fifty thousand pounds 
more than he is able to pay, the jobber has got an estate, the broker two 
or three hundred guineas, and the esquire remains at leisure to sell his 
coach and horses, his fine seat and rich furniture, to make good the de- 
ficiency of his bear-skins ; and, at last, when all will not go through it, he 
must give them a brush for the rest. ; 
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There aie who tell us, that the Exchange Alley improvements made 
upon the news of the Pretender’s being taken, were part of the plot, that 
the late Earl of Mar having concerted the voyage of Voghera, and how 
and in what manner the report of the Pretender’s being there should 
spread, who it should amuse, and how at one blow it should spread east 
to Vienna, and northwest to Paris, and so on, forgot not to contrive it, as 
at once should serve political ends in Italy and at Vienna: so, on the 
other hand, it should not fail to serve a private view in Exchange Alley ; 
and, at the same time that he deceived some of the Whigs who he owed 
a large grudge to for shrewd turns at Preston and Dumblain, he might 
also raise a tax upon them towards the incident changes of his wandering 
circumstances. 

I do not aver this story to be true, but the concert is so exact, and the 
nature of it so agreeable to the stock-jobbing art, nay, and to the artists 
also, whose correspondents are very punctual, especially since it is said 
that Mr. T *s chief agent was formerly my Lord M r’s broker ; 
that I won’t affirm it may be true; but this I will venture to say of it, that 
‘f we are often served thus, the Pretender may very easily raise a hun- 
d:ed thousand pounds a year in Exchange Alley, for the carrying on an 

asion, and lay the tax wholly upon his enemies the Whigs, which, by 
tic way, I leave them to consider of. 

But now that I make good the charge, viz., that the whole art and mys- 
tery is a mere original system of cheat and delusion, I must let you see, 
too, that this part of the comedy may be very well called, “ A Bite for 
the Biter,” for which I must go back to the broker and his gudgeon; 
the moneyed gentleman finding himself let into the secret, indeed, and 
that he was bitten to the tune of £300,000 worse than nothing. After he 
had, unhappily, paid as far as his ready money would go, of which piece 
of honesty they say he has heartily repented, and is in hopes all that 
come after him will forgive him for the sake of what followed, stopped 
short, as he might well, you ‘ll say, when his money was all gone, and 
bethinks himself, What am I doing! I have paid away all this money 
like a fool ; I was drawn in like an ass, by the eager desire of biting my 
neighbours to a vast sum, and I have been fool enough in that; but I have 
been ten thousand times a worse fool to pay a groat of the money, espe- 
cially since I knew I could not pay it all. Besides, who but I would have 
forgot the nature of the thing I was dealing in, and of the people I was 
dealing with? Why, is it not all a mere body of knavery? Is not the 
whole system of stock-jobbing a science of fraud? and are not all the 
dealers original thieves and pickpockets? Nay, do they not own it them- 
selves? Have not I heard T. W., B. O., and F. S., a thousand times say 
they know their employment was a branch of highway robbing, and only 
differed in two things ; first, in degree, viz., that it was ten thousand times 
worse, more remorseless, more void of humanity, done without necessity, 
and committed upon fathers, brothers, widows, orphans, and intimate 
friends; in all which cases, highwaymen, generally touched with re- 
morse, and affected with principles of humanity and generosity, stopped 
short, and chose to prey upon strangers only. Secondly, in danger, viz., 
that these rob securely; the other, with the utmost risk that the highway- 
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man run, at the hazard of their lives, being sure to be hanged first or 
last, whereas these rob only at the hazard of their reputation, which is 
generally lost before they begin, and of their souls, which trifle is not 
worth the mentioning. Have not I,I say, heard my broker, Mr. ‘ 
say all this and much more, “ That no man was obliged to make good 
any of their Exchange Alley bargains, unless he pleased, and unless he 
was in haste to part with his money, which, indeed, I am not; and have 
not all the brokers and jobbers, when they have been bitten too hard, 
said the same thing, and refused to pay ? 

** Pray, how much did old Cudworth, Ph. C—p—m, and Mr. G g, 
eminent jobbers, monarchs in their days of Exchange Alley, break for ? 
And how much did they ever pay? One, if I mistake not, compounded 
at last for one penny per pound, and the other two for something less. 

“ In a word, they are all a gang of rogues and cheats, and I’ll pay none 
of them. Besides, my lawyer, Sir Thomas Subtle, tells me there is nota 
man of them dares sue me; no, though I had no protection to fly to; 
and he states the case thus : — 

*** You have, Sir,’ says Subtle, ‘ contracted to accept of stock at a high 
price; East India at 220, Bank at 160, South Sea 120, and the like. 
Very well. They come to put it upon you, the stock being since fallen. 
Tell them you cannot take it yet; if they urge your contract, and de- 
mand when you will take it, tell them you will take it when you think fit. 

“<If they swagger, call names,— as rogue, cheat, and the like,— 
tell them, as to that, you are all of a fraternity ; there is no great matter 
in it whether you cheat them, or they cheat you; ’t is as it happens in the 
way of trade; that it all belongs to the craft; and, as the Devil’s broker, 
Whiston, said to parson Giffard, tell them you are all of a trade. If 
they rage, and tell you the Devil will have you, and such as that, tell them 
they should let the Devil and you alone to agree about that, it is none of 
their business ; but when he comes for you, tell them you would advise 
them to keep out of the way, or get a protection, as you have against 
them. 

“+ After this, it is supposed they will sue you at law. Then leave it to 
me; I “ll hang them up for a year ortwo in our courts; and if ever in 
that time the stock comes up to the price, we will tender the money in 
court, demand the stock, and saddle the charges of the suit upon them. 
Let them avoid it if they can.’ 

“This is my lawyer’s opinion,” says he to himself, * and I ’ll follow 
it to a tittle ; and so we are told he has; and I do not hear that one stock- 
jobber has begun to sue him yet, or intends it; nor, indeed, dare they 
do it.” 

This experiment, indeed, may teach understanding to every honest 
man that falls into the clutches of these merciless men, called stock- 
jobbers ; and I give the world this notice, that, in short, not one of their 
Exchange Alley bargains need be otherwise than thus complied with. 
And, let these buyers of bear-skins remember it, not a man of them dare 
go to common law to recover the conditions; nor is any man obliged, 
farther than he thinks himself obliged in principle, to make good one of 
his bargains with them. How far principle will carry any man to be just 
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to a common cheat, that has drawn him into a snare, I do not, indeed, 
know ; but I cannot suppose it will goa very great length, where there is 
so clear, so plain, and so legal a door to get out at. 

It must be confessed that, if the projected story of the taking of the 
Pretender was acted in concert between Rome and Exchange Alley, 
between my Lord Mar and a certain broker, as fame reports, — either the 
broker is the devil of a Jacobite, or my Lord the devil of a broker, — it 
must be acknowledged it was a far-fetched trick, and answered the end in 
Exchange most admirably. 

Nor can all the world tell us any other end that it could answer ; for 
as to the pretences of deluding the imperialists on shore, or the British 
men-of-war at sea, and so the better to facilitate the escape of the Pre- 
tender to Spain, I undertake to prove that this is absurd and ridiculous ; 
for the Pretender was embarked at Netunna, and gone away to sea thir- 
teen days, at. least, before this whim of people taken at Voghera was 
talked of. 

As to the amusements among the Courts at Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don, they amounted to nothing at all, answered no end ; neither prompted 
any design on one hand, or hindered any thing on the other. In a word, 
we may challenge the world to tell us any one turn that was served by it, 
or end answered by it, but this in Exchange Alley. 

Nor was this so inconsiderable a design as not to be worth while to 
form such a juggle, though a great way off ; and, as far off as it is, if we 
may believe the report of those who remember the machines and con- 
trivances of that original of stock-jobbing, Sir F. C——. There are 
those who tell us letters have been ordered, by private management, to 
be written from the East. Indies, with an account of the loss of ships 
which have been arrived there, and the arrival of ships lost; of war with 
the Great Mogul, when they have been in perfect tranquillity; and of 
peace with the Great Mogul, when he was come down against the factory 
of Bengal with one hundred thousand men ;—just as it was thought proper 
to calculate those rumors for the raising and falling of the stock, and 
when it was for his purpose to buy cheap, or sell dear. 

It would be endless to give an account of the subtleties of that capital 
ch—t, when he had a design to bite the whole Exchange. As he was the 
leading hand to the market, so he kept it in his power to set the price to 
all the dealers. ‘The subject then was chiefly the East India stock, though 
there were other stocks on foot, too, though since sunk to nothing ; such 
as the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Linen Manufacture stock, Paper 
stock, Saltpetre stock, and others, all at this day worse than nothing, 
though some of them then jobbed up to 350 per cent, as the two first in 
particular. 

But the East India stock was the main point. Every man’s eye, when 
he came to the market, was upon the brokers who acted for Sir F——. 
Does Sir F sell or buy? If Sir F had a mind to buy, the first 
thing he did was to commission his brokers to look sour, shake their 
heads, suggest bad news from India; and at the bottom it followed, “I 
have commission from Sir F to sell out whatever I can”; and per- 
haps they would actually sell ten, perhaps twenty thousand pounds. 
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Immediately the Exchange (for they were not then come to the Alley) 
was full of sellers; nobody would buy a shilling; till perhaps the stock 
would fall six, seven, eight, ten per cent., sometimes more. Then the 
cunning jobber had another set of men employed on purpose to buy, but 
with privacy and caution, all the stock they could lay their hands on; 
till, by selling ten thousand pounds at four or five per cent. loss, he 
would buy a hundred thousand pounds stock at ten or twelve per cent. 
under price ; and, in a few weeks, by just the contrary method, set them 
all buying, and then sell them their own stock again at ten or twelve per 
cent. profit. 

These honest methods laid the foundation, we will not say of a fine 
great stone house, on a certain forest, but it certainly laid the foundation 
of an opulent family, and initiated the crowds of jobbers in that dexterity 
in tricking and cheating one another, which, to this day, they are the 
greatest proficients that this part of the world ever saw. 

By this exactly-concerted intelligence, he then knew how to turn the 
wages (a sort of jobbing then in mode, and which grew so infamous that 
they were at length obliged to suppress it by Act of Parliament) which 
way he pleased, and by which he got an immense sum of money. How 
often did the gentleman run down true news as if it had been false, and 
run up false news as if it had been true, by the force of his foreign in- 
telligencers! How often coin reports of great actions, to serve a turn! 
It is too late a trick to be forgot by many that were bit by it to the bone. 

In a word, the putting false news upon us is nothing but an old trade 
revived, — though, it must be confessed, this of the Pretender has been a 
masterpiece, — and the worthy projector who has the credit of it must 
pass for a dexterous manager as any the university of Exchange Alley 
has bred up for thirty years past. 

It had, also, one particular in it for which it was very remarkable. 
Sham reports, false news, foreign letters, &c., are things that have been 
often trumped upon us, as above ; and the town have been, not long ago, 
cheated to a good round sum that way ; but then they have been soon 
detected, the morning news has been set to rights in the afternoon, or the 
evening’s heat has cooled by morning. But this trick had a fatal duration, 
for it held us near a fortnight in a firm persuasion of the thing ; and even 
then it continued but suspected only for some time longer, and was yet 
longer before it was fully detected ; and even at last it was hardly con- 
quered till the Jacobites laughed us out of it, and the Pretender was 
looked for nearer home. 

The assurance with which it was carried about the several places from 
whence it was written, made it so effectually be swallowed down, that 
really people saw no room to question the truth of it for a great while. It 
was written from Rome, from Leghorn, from Genoa, from Turin, and from 
Paris. Nay, it was even believed at court, and almost everywhere else. 

Exquisite fraud! Who could have believed that this had been born in 
Exchange Alley, sent over to Rome, agreed to there, and executed in 
such a manner as to cheat, not the town only, but all Europe ! 

The authority that every one found attended the report, supported it 
so that it possessed us all ; even those whose concern for the fact extorted 
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tears from them, were not undeceived. Thus the hucksters had time to 
play their game, and they made hay while the sun shone ; for, if we may 
believe common fame, bargains, contracts, and agreements for stocks, 
bear-skins included, amounted in that time to some hundred thousands 
of pounds ; nay, some say to two millions and better, most of which was 
to the loss of the believing party. 

But what tricking, what fraud, what laying plots as deep as hell, and as 
far as the ends of the earth, is here! What cheating of fathers, and 
mothers, and brothers, gulling widows, orphans, cozening the most wary, 
and plundering the unwary! And how much meaner robberies than 
these bring the friendless even to the gallows every sessions ! 

But I must not stop here. The story of the Pretender is over; that 
trump is played; and the artful gamester is wanting a new trick, after 
having played so many already that one would think invention was at an 
end; yet they have found it out, and we are just let into the secret. 

Hitherto, craft and knavery appears to be their method ; but we shall 
trace them now a little farther ; and, like true hussars, who plunder not 
the enemy only, but their own army, as the opportunity presents, so these 
men are now come to prey upon the government itself. 

Let us look into the late lotteries; had not a piercing eye detected the 
roguery, and not the fall of other things taken off the edge of the people’s 
fancy for venturing. These artists have brought up the tickets to sixteen 
shillings apiece, advance, even before the act was passed. That this 
could not be but by securing the possession of all the tickets in their 
own hands, except such select tickets as were not to come to market, I 
say this could not be but by connivance, and this every one knows; and 
that this connivance again could not be but by some higher people than 
those that were named to it, this, also, every one may know. Who they 
were, is none of my business to inquire, though it is easy to guess. It is 
very hard when our statesmen come into a confederacy to bite the peo- 
ple, and when dukes turn stock-jobbers. Yet that this was done is most 
certain ; and what was this but making a property of the power that 
might be in their hands, the better to bite the people? For if the Parlia- 
ment appointed £500,000 in tickets, to be given out at a certain rate that 
was low and reasonable, was it not to encourage the people, on whom the 
rest of the national burden lies? And if, by the craft and knavery of 
jobbers, the people are made to pay £600,000 for them, which is much 
about the case, pray, why not pay the hundred thousand pounds to the 
public, either to pay off a hundred thousand pounds of debt, or to make 
the burden of the current year a hundred thousand pounds lighter ? — of 
which, I am sure, there is need enough. 

It has been, indeed, our happiness, that a worthy member, being in- 
formed of this abominable cheat, detected it, and laid it before the House ; 
upon which a vote was passed to make void all bargains make for tickets 
before the act was passed ; so the biters were bitten; and a certain Sir 
George was obliged to refund; but the roguery of the design was 
never a jot the less for that. 

But the fatal influence of this growing evil does not end here, and I 
must trace stock-jobbing now to its new-acquired capacity of intermed- 
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dling with the public, assisting rebellion, encouraging invasion ; and if I do 
not bring the stock-jobbers, even the Whigs among them, to be guilty of 
treason against their king and country, and that of the worst kind, too, 
then I do nothing. 

Had the stock-jobbers been.all Jacobites by profession, or had the em- 
ployment led them by the necessity of their business to put king and 
nation, and particularly their own, to bargain and sale ; and had the feel- 
ing of news been their property, and they had an act of Parliament, or 
patent, to entitle them to the sole privilege of imposing what false things 
they pleased on the people, I should have had much the less reason to 
have complained of their roguery, and have rather turned myself to the 
rest of them people, who are the subject they work upon, and only have 
stood at Exchange Alley end, and cried out, “ Gentlemen, have a care 
of your pockets.” 

Again, had it been a private club, or society of men, actirg one among 
another, — had the cheats, the frauds, and the tricks they made use of, 
in which the Exfglish rogue was a fool to them, being practised upon 
themselves only, and, like gamesters at a public board, they had only 
ee with those that came there to play with them ; 3 in this case, also, 

should have held my tongue, and only put them in mind of an old 
song, every stanza of which chimed in with, “ Tantararara, rogues all, 
rogues all.” 

But when we find this trade become a political vice, a public crime, 
and that, as it is now carried on, it appears dangerous to the public, that, 
whenever any wickedness is in hand, any mischief by the worst of the 
nation’s enemies upon the wheel, the stock-jobbers are naturally made 
assistant to it, that they become abettors of treason, assistant to rebellion 
and invasion, then it is certainly time to speak, for the very employment 
becomes a crime, and we are obliged to expose a sort of men who are 
more dangerous than a whole nation of enemies abroad, an evil more 
formidable than the pestilence, and, in their practice, more fatal to the 
public, than an invasion of Spaniards. 

It is said by some, that the principal leaders in the jobbing trade at that 
time, and to whom most part of the satire in this work ought to be point- 
ed, are Whigs, members of Parliament, and friends to the government ; 
and that, therefore, I had best have a care of what I say of them. 

My first answer is, So I will. I will have a care of them ; and, in the 
next place, let them have a care of me ; for if I should speak the whole 
truth of some of them, they might be Whigs; but I dare say they would 
be neither P. men, or friends to the government very long ; and it is 
very hard his Majesty should not be told what kind of friends to him 
such men are. 

Besides, I deny the fact. ‘These men friends to the government! Jesu 
Maria! The government may be friendly to them in a manner they 
do not deserve ; but as to their being friends to the government, that is 
no more possible than the Cardinal Alberoni or the Chevalier de St. 
George are friends to the government ; and, therefore, without reflecting 
upon persons, naming names, or the like,— there will be no need of 


names, the dress will describe them,—I lay down this new-fashioned 
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proposition, or postulatum, take it which way you please, that I will make 
it out by the consequences of what I am going to say. 

1. That stock-jobbing, as it is now practised, and as is generally under- 
stood by the word stock-jobbing, is neither less or more than high-treason 
in its very nature, and in its consequences. 

2. That the stock-jobbers, who are guilty of the practices I am going to 
detect, are eventually traitors to King George, and to his government, 
family, and interest, and to their country, and deserve to be used at least 
as confederates with traitors, whenever there are any alarms of invasions, 
rebellions, or any secret practices against the government, of what kind 
soever. 

This is a black charge, and boldly laid, and ought therefore to be 
effectually made out, which shall be the work of a few pages in the fol- 
lowing sheets. 

1. I lay down this as a rule, which I appeal to the laws of reason to 
support, that all those people who, at a time of public danger, whether of 
treasonable invasion from abroad, or traitorous attempts to raise insurrec~ 
tions at home, shall willingly and wittingly abet, assist, or encourage the 
traitors invading or rebelling, are equally guilty of treason. 

2. All those who shall endeavour to weaken, disappoint, and disable the 
government in their preparations, or discourage the people in their assist- 
ing the government to oppose the rebels or invaders, are guilty of treason. 

All that can be alleged in contradiction to this,—and perhaps that 
could not be made out neither, — is, that they are not traitors within the 
letter of the law ; to which I answer, if they were, I should not satirize 
them, but impeach them. But if it appears that they are as effectually 
destructive to the peace and safety of the government, and of the king’s 
person and family, as if they were in open war with his power, I do the 
same thing, and fully answer the end proposed. 

As there are many thieves besides housebreakers, highwaymen, lifters, 
and pickpockets, so there are many traitors besides rebels and invaders, 
and, perhaps, of a much worse kind; for, in a dispute between a certain 
lord and a woman of pleasure in the town, about the different virtue of 
the sexes, the lady insisted that the men were aggressors in the vice, and 
that, in plain English, if there were no whore-masters, there would be no 
whores ; so, in a word, if there were no parties at home, no disaffection, 
no traitors among ourselves, there would be no invasions from abroad. 

Now, I will suppose for the purpose only, that the people I am speaking 
of were not disaffected to the government ; I mean, not originally and in- 
tentionally pointing their intention at the government; nay, that they are 
hearty Whigs, call them as we please ; yet, if it appear they are hearty 
knaves, too, will do any thing for money, and are, by the necessity of 
their business, obliged, or by the vehement pursuit of their interest, that 
is to say, of their profits, pushed upon things as effectually ruinous and 
destructive to the government, as the very buying arms and ammunition 
by a protest Jacobite, in order to rebellion, could be, are they not traitors 
even in spite of principle, in spite of the name of Whig ; nay, in spite of 
a thousand meritorious things that might otherwise be said of them, or 
done of them ? 
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A gunsmith makes ten thousand firelocks in the Minories, the honest 
man may be a Whig, he designs to sell them to the government to lay up . 
in the tower, or to kill Spaniards, or any of the rest of the king’s enemies ; 
a merchant comes and buys some of them, and says they are for the 
West Indies, or to sell into France. But upon inquiry, it appears they 
are bought for rebellion; the undesigning gunsmith comes into trouble, 
of course, and it will be very hard for him to prove the negative, that 
when he has furnished the rebels with arms, he had no share in the 
rebellion. 

To bring this home to the case in view, who were the men who, in the 
late hurry of an expected invasion, sunk the price of stock fourteen or 
fifieen per cent.? Who were the men that made a run upon the Bank 
of England, and pushed at them with some particular pique, too, if pos- 
sible, to have run them down, and brought ’em to a stop of payment ? 
And what was the consequences of these things? Will they tell us that 
running upon the bank, and lowering the stocks, was no treason? We 
know that, literally speaking, those things are no treason. But is there 
not a plain constructive treason in the consequences of it? Is not a wil- 
ful running down the public credit, at a time when the nation is threatened 
with an invasion from abroad, and rebellion at home? Is not this adding 
to the terror of the people? Is not this disabling the government, dis- 
couraging the king’s friends, and a visible encouragement of the king’s 
enemies ? Is not all that is taken from the credit of the public, in such 
an occasion, added to the credit of the invasion? Does not every thing 
that weakens the government strengthen its enemies? And is not every 
step that is taken in prejudice of the king’s interest a step taken in aid of 
the designed rebellion? The kindest thing that can be said of a certain 
triumvirate of jobbers, whose hands have been deepest in this part of the 
work, and who, indeed, had more obligations upon them than any other 
men in the town, to have assisted the public interest and advanced the 
credit of the nation, is, that they did not think what they did, and that 
this excuse may not serve them another time, I may soon furnish them 
with an anatomy of some of the conduct of that little body of Number 
Three, that when they see their mistakes with the eyes that other men 
see them, they may at their leisure give a better turn to the measures of 
unbounded avarice. 

I now, that I may not be said to speak without a precedent, I humbly 
refer to those moneyed gentlemen to a case recent in memory, and even 
in their own, which, though indeed they may think fit to have forgotten 
for a time, they will all call to mind when they hear of it again ; and this 
was the case of two goldsmiths (knights also, and cne of them member of 
Parliament, too) in Fleet Street, who pushed at the Bank of England at 
the time that the Pretender’s invasion from France was in its preparation. 
One of them, it was said, had gathered a quantity of Bank-bills, to the 
value of near £ 100,000, and the other a great sum, though not so many, 
and, it was said, resolved to demand them all at once. 

Let the gentlemen I point at look back to the printed papers that year ; 
let them inquire what construction was put upon it; let them inquire 
how the government resented it; how my Lord Treasurer Godolphin 
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looked upon it as a mine formed to blow up the queen’s affairs, and 
how, in a word, all the friends of the government took it to be such a step 
in favor of the Pretender, as was impossible to consist with duty to the 
queen. 

Let them inquire farther, with what difficulty Sir R Ho—— 
wiped off the imputation of being a favorer of the rebellion, and how 
often, in vain, he protested he did it with no such view, and how hard the 
Whigs were to believe him. Sir F C——d, indeed, carried it with 
a higher hand, and afterwards pretended to refuse the bills of the Bank ; 
but still declared he did it as a goldsmith, and as a piece of justice to 
himself in some points in which the Bank had, as he alleged, used him 
ill. But, in general, it was looked upon as an open affront to the govern- 
ment, and an abetting and countenancing the invasion of the Pretender 
from abroad, and the rebellion intended at home. Nor was the govern- 
ment, much less were the authors of private papers and prints, wanting in 
letting them know it; nay, if I am not misinformed, they were threatened 
with being treated as enemies to the government ; and if things had gone 
on to extremities, they had doubtless been marked out as persons the gov- 
ernment were to take care of. 

Now I only speak in plainer words ; it was said then, that such men as 
endeavoured to run down the public credit were enemies to the govern- 
ment. I know no distinction in the case, that should require so much 
tenderness. Every subject of King George, who is at the same time an 
enemy to King George, is a traitor; and every overt act of that enmity, 
it being his duty to his utmost to favor, aid, and support the government, 
is an overt act of treason, let it be gilded over with what fine words the 
persons please, ’t is the same thing, if it is not literal treason, and within 
reach of the statute, yet the crime is in itself of the same nature. 

And let any one tell me what is the difference between two dealers in 
Paris credit in the time of a French invasion, and three dealers in paper 
credit in the time of a Spanish invasion, or what sanctity in Birchin 
Lane more than in Fleet Street, that one should be a protection for the 
same practice that was resented so justly in another. 

Were those stock-jobbers sincerely and heartily in the interest of King 
George and his government, as they pretend loudly, what run could there 
be upon the Bank, what ebb of credit, what sinking of stock? The 
honest Whigs, who were friends to the government at that time, mentioned 
above, who not only knew their duty, but how to make it seasonable and 
useful, acted after another manner. When others ran upon the Bank 
with all the fury possible, they carried all the money thither they could 
gather up; nay, I could name a man in this city, who, having but £500 
in the world, carried it all into the Bank to support the credit of the pub- 
lic; and the story being told to her Majesty by the late Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, the sense of such fidelity so moved the queen, that she sent 
him a hundred pounds as a gift, a royal token of her accepting such an 
act of loyalty ; and caused my Lord to give him an obligation from the 
Treasury to repay him the whole £500 if any disaster to the Bank should 
have made it doubtful. 

Where ’s the like courage and conduct to be found now? Is it in 
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being? Are the gentlemen less able? Or is it that they have not the 
same zeal for King George as that honest citizen had for the queen? 
Or do they doubt the king being as sensible of the service? Or what is 
the matter that the public credit had rather met with injurious juggling 
and jobbing upon it, than real support, either from Exchange Alley, 
Birchin Lane, or some other places less noted ? 

_ Let those men reflect a little upon the circumstances the public credit 
must have been in by such mismanagement, if the Spanish attempt had 
been made, and if these easterly Protestant winds had not chopped in, by 
which Providence has given the government time to put itself in a posture 
of defence, so as now not to be afraid of them; and if the capital stock 
of the persons interested in the funds is now sunk a million in the real 
value of them as they stood before even at the market, which is nothing 
but what the matter of fact will justify, to what degree would the same 
current, if it had gone on, have sunk the estates of all the moneyed men 
in England ? 

In what manner would money have been raised upon a new credit for 
any immediate exigencies that might have happened? And should the 
government have been supported, — nay, though the Parliament had 
granted funds, — while these men had made all credit ebb, perhaps, to 
twenty-five or thirty per cent. discount? And is not this, then, a species 
of treason and rebellion ? 

It was very remarkable, that, in the juncture of those things, the Jac- 
obites could not refrain taking notice how easy it was to set the citizens 
plundering the Bank, and even the Exchequer, too; for, had this gone on, 
the funds, which are, in effect, the Exchequer itself, would have gone 
down hill hand:in hand with the Bank; credit would have borne equal 
pace in one as well as in the other ; and the government would no more 
have been able to borrow, than the Bank would have been able to pay. 

It is scarce fit to enter into a description of all the mischievous conse- 
quences which necessarily follow running down the public credit, in case 
of such dangers as | have mentioned above. If I should fully describe 
them, it would appear incredible. Every one will allow that this practice 
of the jobbers, carried on a little farther, would indeed appear to be the 
worst kind of treason. 

But it is needful, after having said thus much of the crime, to say 
something of the place, and then a little of the persons, too. The centre 
of the jobbing is in the kingdom of Exchange Alley, and its adjacencies. 
The limits are easily surrounded in about a minute and a half, viz., step- 
ping out of Jonathan’s into the Alley, you turn your face full south ; 
moving on a few paces, and then turning due east, you advance to Gar- 
raway’s; from thence, going out at the other door, you go on still east 
into Birchin Lane ; and then halting a little at the Sword-blade Bank, to 
do much mischief in fewest words, you immediately face to the north, 
enter Cornhill, visit two or three petty provinces there in your way west, 
and thus having boxed your compass, and sailed round the whole stock- 
jobbing globe, you turn into Jonathan’s again; and so, as most of the 
great follies of life oblige us to do, you end just where you began. 

But this is by way of digression ; and even still, before | come to the 
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main case, I am obliged to tell you that, though this is the sphere of the 
jobbers’ motion, the orb to which they are confined, and out of which they 
cannot well act in their way, yet it does not follow but that men of for- 
eign situation (I mean foreign as to them, I do not mean foreign as to 
nation) ; nay, some whose lustre is said to be too bright for the hemisphere 
of a coffee-house, have yet their influence there, and act by substitutes 
and representatives. But first I must speak to originals. 

C. , a man of brass sufficient for much more business than he can 
be trusted with, is said to manage for three blue ribbonds, and for four or 
five cash-keepers, who tell more money than their own. He fetches and 
carries with such indefatigable application, that he is said never to fail his 
appointments to a minute, however remote from one another. Wherever 
he appears, he makes an Exchange Alley in his person, and a court in 
his audience ; he is himself a Jonathan’s coffee-house in little ; though he 
be at a cockpit, he realizes Exchange Alley in every place ; and yet he 
rather is directed than directs ; and, like a certain great general, famed 
for more fire than phlegm, is fitter to drive than to lead. 

Ss has twice the head, but not half the business as C—— is said 
to have, yet he gets more money for himself, and C—— gets more for 
other folks. §S is as cunning as C. is bold, and the reserve of 
one with the openness of the other, makes a complete Exchange Alley 
man. C jumps at every thing, and as he got the start of the world 
at his beginning, by venturing more than he was worth, so he deals now 
with all men as if they ventured more than they are worth. Originally 
he was a bite, which, in modern language, is a sharper; or, being fully 
interpreted, may signify the head-class of the fraternity called pick- 
pockets. 
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, a gamester of the same board, acts in concert with C and 
Ss) , and makes together a true triumvirate of modern thieving. He 
inherits the face of C » With the craft of S , but seems to take 
state upon him, and acts the reserved part more than either; yet even 
this, too, is all grimace, for wherever he can be sure to kill, he can’t fawn 
like an Irishman. 

They are all three of yesterday in their characters, yet they are old in 
their crime, viz., of resolving to be rich at the price of every man they 
can bubble. Their first blow was aimed at the Bank, but there they 
were outwitted; and the great Lord Treasurer Godolphin, in the late 
reign, gave them their just characters from that action. The defeat 
they met with there sticks so close to them, that they reserve the meas- 
ures of their revenge, not to cool, no, not till the charter of the Bank 
shall expire. 

However, their wings being clipped by the clause then obtained in an 
Act of Parliament, — that no society, corporation, &c., should issue out 
bills of credit as a bank, but the Bank of England only,— they were 
obliged ever since to turn stock-jobbers, or, if we may speak properly of 
them, they are the stock-jobbers’ masters ; for they have so many bear- 
skins pawned to them at a time, so much stock deposited with them upon 
bottomrée, as it might be called, that indeed they may be called the city 
pawnbrokers ; and I have been told, that they have had fifty stock- 
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jobbers and brokers bound hand and foot, and laid in heaps at their doors 
at a time. 

The next trick they tried, and which was, indeed, the masterpiece of 
their knavery, was the getting an assignment of the forfeited estates in 
Ireland into their hands. Indeed, they began the world upon this pros- 
pect, and expected to have had the whole kingdom of Ireland mortgaged 
to them. But here, too, they were disappointed, and had they not found 
a man that had as much money as themselves, and more honesty, that 
bargain of the forfeited estates had beer the last they had made in the 
world. 

The endeavours they use to cheat that gentleman, after he had deliv- 
ered them from a blow that would have blown them up, is another black 
part of their story that remains to be told, for the illustration of their 
character, at another time ; but in the interim, ’t is enough to say, that 
he who delivered them as fools, knew how to deliver himself from them 
as knaves ; and so they were dropped out of the Irish bargain, to their 
great mortification. 

Now they stand ready, as occasion offers, and profit presents, to stock- 
job the nation, cozen the Parliament, ruffle the Bank, run up and down 
stocks, and put the dice upon the whole town. 

They had another flap with a Fox-tail, to the scandal of their politics, 
in the late vote about the tickets of the lottery which I mentioned above. 
What market they will make of it is well enough known. But the plot 
was never the less cunning, and °t is certain the knavery is not the less 
visible for the miscarriage. I come next to their more modern manage- 
ment. 

Whenever they call in their money, the stock-jobbers must sell ; the 
bear-skin men must commute, and pay differences money ; then down 
come the stocks, tumbling two or three per cent. ; then the tools must 
sell and their masters buy ; the next week they take in stocks again, then 
the jobbers buy, and the managers sell. Thus the jobbers bite their 
friends, and these men bite the jobbers, gui sarpat sharpabitur, — Ex- 
change Alley Latin: they that are let into the secret will understand it. 

The truth is, it has been foretold by cunning men, who often see what 
can’t be hid, that these men, by a mass of money which they command 
of other people’s, as well as their own, will, in time, ruin the jobbing 
trade. But ’t will be only like a general visitation, where all distempers 
are swallowed up in the plague, like a common calamity, that makes 
enemies turn friends, and drowns lesser grievance in the general deluge. 
For if the reprisal trade should adjourn from Exchange Alley to Birchin 
Lane, it may seem to be like the banishing usury from the city of Rome, 
which transferred it to a Jew at Genoa, a monk at Naples, and a banker 
at Venice, who, it was said, had no less than seven-and-twenty princi- 
palities in Italy mortgaged to them at a time, besides two kingdoms, seven 
duchies, and the jewels of the crown of France. 

Having thus given the blazing characters of three capital sharpers of 
Great Britain, knaves of lesser magnitude can have no room to shine ; 
the Alley throngs with Jews, jobbers, and brokers; their names are 
needless, their characters dirty as their employment ; and the best thing 
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that I can yet find to say of them is, that there happens to be two honest 
men among them, — Heavens preserve their integrity ; for the place is a 
snare, the employment itself fatal to principle, and, hitherto, the same 
observation which I think was very aptly made upon the Mint, will justly 
turn upon them,— that many an honest man has gone in to them, but 
cannot say that I ever knew one come an honest man out from them. 

But to leave them a little, and turn our eyes another way, is it not sur- 
prising to find new faces among these scandalous people, and persons even 
too big even for our reproof? Is it possible that stars of another latitude 
should appear in our hemisphere? Had it been Sims or Bowcher, or 
gamesters of the drawing-rooms or masquerades, there had been little to 
be said; or had the groom-porters been transposed to Garraway’s and 
Jonathan’s, it had been nothing new ; true gamesters being always ready 
to turn their hand to any play. But to see statesmen turn dealers, and 
men of honor stoop to the chicanery of jobbing; to see men at the 
offices in the morning, at the P. house about noon, at the cabinet 
at night, and at Exchange Alley in the proper intervals, what new phe- 
nomena are these? What fatal things may these shining planets (like the 
late great light) foretell to the state and to the public ; for when states- 
men turn jobbers, the state may be jobbed. 

It may be true that a treasurer or cash-keeper may be trusted with 
more money than he is worth, and many times it is so; and if the man 
be honest, there may be no harm in it: but when a treasurer plays for 
more money than he is worth, they that trust him run a risk of their 
money, because, though he may an honest man, he may be undone. I 
speak of private, not public treasurers. 

Indeed, it requires some apology to say such a one may be an honest 
man ; it would be hard to call him an honest man, who plays away any 
man’s money that is not his own, or more than he is able to pay again 
with his own. But if it be dishonest to play it away, that is, lose it at 
play, ’t is equally dishonest to play with it, whether it be lost or no; 
because, in such a case, he that plays for more than he can pay, his mas- 
ter runs the hazard more than himself; nay, his master runs an unequal 
hazard, for if the money be lost, ’t is the master’s, if there is gain, ’t is 
the servant’s. 

Stock-jobbing is play ; a box and dice may be less dangerous, the 
nature of them are alike a hazard ; and if they venture at either what is 
not their own, the knavery is the same. It is not necessary, any more 
than it is safe, to mention the persons I may think of in this remark; 
they who are the men will easily understand me. 

In a word, I appeal to all the world, whether a man that is intrusted 
with other men’s money (whether public or private is not the question) 
ought to be seen in Exchange Alley. Would it not be a sufficient objec- 
tion to any gentleman or merchant, not to employ any man to keep his 
cash, or look after his estate, to say of him he plays, he is a gamester, or 
he is given to gaming and stock-jobbing, which is still worse, gives the 
same, or a stronger ground of objection in like cases. 

Again, are there fewer sharpers and setters in Exchange Alley than at 
the Groom Porters? Is there less cheating in stock-jobbing than at play ? 
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Or, rather, is there not fifty times more? An unentered youth coming 
to deal in Exchange Alley is immediately surrounded with bites, setters, 
pointers, and the worst set of cheats, just as a young country gentleman 
is with bawds, pimps, and spongers, when he first comes to town. It is 
ten thousand to one, when a forward young tradesman steps out of his 
shop into Exchange Alley, I say ’t is ten thousand to one but he is un- 
done : if you see him once but enter the fatal door, never discount his bills 
afterwards, never trust him with goods at six months’ pay any more. 

If it be thus dangerous to the mean, what is it to the great? I see 
only this difference, that in the first the danger is private, in the latter 
public. 

It has not been many years since elections for members of 
came to market in Exchange Alley, as current as lottery-tickets now, 
and at a price, like these, much above what any Parliament allowed them 
to go at. While this was carried on, a great many honest men exclaimed 
against it, and exposed it; nay, several Acts of Parliament were pro- 
posed for regulating elections, and preventing bribery and corruption ; 
but all this would not do, and this, indeed, was one of the happy conse- 
quences of that otherwise necessary act for triennial Parliaments; and I 
firmly believe, that it is owing very much to the late suspending that act 
for a time, that these things are not come to market again. 

It may easily be remembered, that the first occasion of the Exchange 
Alley men engaging in the case of elections of members was in King 
William’s time, on the famous disputes which happened between the Old 
East India Company and the New; which, having held a great while, 
and having embarrassed, not the city only, but the whole nation, and even 
made itself dangerous to the public business, it was expected it should be 
fully decided by the House of Commons. To this end, the members of 
both companies, with all the trick, artifice, cunning, and corruption, that 
money and interest could arm them with, bestirred themselves to be 
chosen members. 

Brokers rid night and day from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
to engage gentlemen to bribe corporations, to buy off competitors, and to 
manage the elections. You will see the state of things at that time, and 
the danger this stock-jobbing wickedness had brought the public to, if you 
please to read the following exclamation of the honest freeholders at that 
time, which was presented to the public by way of complaint. The thing 
was laid before the king first, and before the Parliament afterwards ; and 
it was his Majesty’s sense of the consequence, that made him resolve to 
bring the two East India Companies to unite their stocks ; for, in a word, 
the stock-jobbers embroiled the whole nation. 

There was a book published some years ago, and when the stock-job- 
bing people were thought as willing, yet not quite so daring or so cunning, 
as they are now; it was entitled, “The Villany of the Stock-jobbers.” 
Indeed, it set them out in their true colors, and for some time gave them 
a little shock ; for the truth was, they jobbed King William and the gov- 
ernment at that time at such a rate, that, in spite of the invincible valor 
and resolution of the soldiery, in spite of the most glorious prince and 
most vigilant general the world had ever seen, yet the enemy gained 
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upon us every year ; the funds were run down, the credit jobbed away in 
Exchange Alley, the king and his troops devoured by mechanics, and 
sold to usury ; tallies lay bundled up like Bath faggots in the hands of 
brokers and stock-jobbers ; the Parliament gave taxes, laid funds, but the 
loans were at the mercy of those men; and they showed their mercy, 
indeed, by devouring the king and the army, the Parliament, and, indeed, 
the whole nation, bringing that great prince sometimes to that exigence, 
through unexpressible extortions that were put upon him, that he has even 
gone into the field without his equipage, nay, even without his army ; the 
regiments have been unclothed when the king has been in the field, and 
the willing, brave English spirit, eager to honor their country, and follow 
such a king, have marched even to battle without either stockings or 
shoes, while his servants have been every day working in Exchange 
Alley, to get his own money of the Stock-jobbers, even after all the hor- 
rible demands of discount have been allowed ; and, at last, scarce fifty 
per cent. of the money granted by Parliament has come into the Ex- 
chequer, and that late, too late for that service, and by driblets, till the 
king has been tired of the delay, and been even ready to give up the 
cause. 

We have just now had a test of their cunning on the subject of the 
invasion. ‘These were the men that made the first advantage of the 
news ; immediately those that were to put stock upon any man at a high 
price tendered it, the accepters, forced by the demand, call in their 
money on their hand, pay the difference, the price falls, a general run 
upon the Bank follows, and stock-jobbing began it. 

Say this was no design, yet if every alarm of the foolish, or the timor- 
ous, or the false, is capable to set the humor afloat by the agency of Ex- 
change Alley, is as dangerous to the public safety as a magazine of gun- 
powder is to a populous city. 

But if it be by design, then, whenever the Pretender is to be pawned 
upon us by any foreign power that can but talk of lending five or six thou- 
sand men, our public credit is at his mercy, by the agency of Exchange 
Alley and the brokers. 

The story of the invasion from Spain, we hope, is now over. Indeed, 
at the worst, I saw no such reason to be surprised to that degree as was 
the case here. Let us look back, and see what injury to the public has 
the very rumor been! what damage to credit! what stop to trade! what 
interruption to our general commerce! besides sinking above a million 
sterling upon our estates; and every farthing of this is occasioned by the 
stock-jobbers, and in the consequence of their contrivance, and by no other 
means ; for as to the design of an invasion, or that they resolved to come 
hither at all, though we have evident proofs of that, because ‘some of 
them have been actually landed, yet we cannot yet resolve the question 
positively, whether it was ever worth our being so much alarmed, as we 
have been in Exchange Alley. 

While these sheets were at the press, we had another little test of their 
knavery to the public; and it is not at all owing to them that the thing 
ran no farther. The contrary winds and storms, &c., had disappointed 
the king’s enemies, and the Spanish fleet was driven back to Spain in a 
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shattered and defeated condition, as appears by the public account of 7 
those things : but in the interval of this news came an account, on {the | 
other hand, that some of the party were arrived in Scotland, that they had © 
beat it up, notwithstanding all the opposition of nature, the hindrances of 7 
winds and seas. Immediately stocks fell two per cent, nor did the good ~ 
news of the defeated return of the rest animate these men to keep up the 
interest, by which it appears that they are acted more by the bad princi. 7 
ple than by the good ; that they choose rather to do evil than todo good ;~ 
that they sink faster than they rise, and are willinger to do harm than a 
good to the government. 5 
From whence | infer, that the government, looking upon them as they 
really are, rather enemies than friends to the general interest, should — 
rather incline to root them out than preserve them. AMEN. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 
Tue maintenance of the integrity of the Union is to the people of the | 


United States very like what the maintenance of the British Constitution is ~ 
to ourselves. A hundred times over, in the jargon of parties, or the heat ~ 
of battle, the Union has been dissolved, and the sun of the Constitution ~ 
has set for ever. But though this catastrophe is denounced as the inevita- 
ble result of every grand contest, in the one country as in the other,— in | 
the Federal Republic and in the Constitutional Monarchy,—such results © 
would be equally unwelcome and alarming to every party to the States, 7 
The Americans use great license in what we must call amicable hostility; ~ 
— they fight with each other in all the ardor of the domestic passions; ~ 
but they have too lively a sense of the incalculable advantages they derive ~ 
from their Union to sacrifice that great political power to any accidents of 7 
occasional warfare. Nothing is more remarkable, or more creditable to © 
the American people, than the fact that, in spite of their reckless and bold ~ 
character, their wide and numerous divisions, and their unlimited free- 
dom, these States have remained at peace with each other since the dec- 
laration of independence. ‘That is more than can be said of any other 
confederation known to history. ‘The Greek States of antiquity waged 
continual war upon each other; the Italian States of the Middle Ages 
were incapable of a league ; even in our own day we have seen one third 
of the Swiss Cantons subdued by an army of their confederates; and the 
Germanic Confederation presents a melancholy picture of an edifice in 
ruins. ‘The United States alone have retained the sacred deposit of their 
national peace inviolate, under the sanction of a common respect for a 
supreme authority. That is their chief strength and their chief glory. 
From the aggression or hostility of European powers they have nothing 
to fear; but if ever the evil time should come when local interests or pas- 
sions prevail over the public law, and a disruption of the Union should 
ensue, it is not too much to predict that the whole face of the North Amer- 
ican continent would be changed, the habits and necessities of war would 
predominate over those of peace, the institutions which now suit the peo- 
ple would become impossible or insufficient, and the New World would, 
in time, exhibit but a melancholy parody of the follies and errors which 
have so long afflicted the older habitations of mankind. — London Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Counterreit Prates.—Captain Wiley, of the New York police, arrested in 
June a young man of genteel address, calling himself Jonas Fraser, alias John C. 
Burns, alias Brown, on the charge of causing a counterfeit bank plate to be engraved, 
exhibiting nearly a fac-simile of a $10 bill on the “ Wisconsin Marine and Fire In- 
surance Company,” situated at Milwaukie ; and causing one thousand copies of the 
same to be printed, amounting to $ 10,000. 

It seems that on the 27th of May last, the accused called on Narin and Durand, 
engravers, 21 Wall Street, and wished to have a bank-bill engraved as above de- 
scribed ; Mr. Durand informed him that he could not execute the work without good 
city reference, or the payment in advance; accordingly Fraser paid down $ 25, and 
Mr. Durand agreed to execute the work ; but before so doing he applied to Captain 
Wiley, who advised Mr. Durand to see the agents in this city, Messrs. Strachan and 
Scott, No. 51 William Street, and on calling upon them, Mr. Durand fortunately met 
Mr. Smith, the president of the very banking institution in question; the subject- 
matter was told to him, and at his request the work was executed, for the purpose of 
detection and punishment of the forger and counterfeiter. Mr. Durand finished the 
plate, and printed the required number of impressions, and yesterday Fraser called, 
according to appointment, paid the balance $50, making $75 in all for the work 
done, took the $ 10,000 worth of bills printed, together with the plate, and was about 
to leave, when Captain Wiley stepped in from another room, and asked Fraser if he 
was authorized by the bank to have such a plate engraved. ‘QO, yes,” said Fraser, 
“ my father is the neat for that bank, and resides in Milwaukie.”’ This representa- 
tion Captain Wiley knew to be false, and immediately took him into custody, and on 
searching his person $84 was found in good money, together with a genuine $10 
bill on the same bank. The accused was then conveyed before the Chief of Police, 
who committed him to prison to await a further hearing. In this arrest much credit 
is due to Mr. Durand and Captain Wiley for the management and skill exhibited by 
them in the discovery and detection of this extensive counterfeiter.— New York Pa- 
per, June, 1850. 


City Loans. — We learn that our city has just negotiated a loan with Warts 
Suerman, Esq., of $ 100,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, and to be reimbursable in 20 
or 24 years. ‘The loan is taken by Mr. SHerman at par. This is a gratifying evi- 
dence of the high estimation in which the credit of our city is held by capitalists, — 
an estimation justly merited by the sound policy now governing its finances. With 
a steadily diminishing debt, under the sure provisions of a sinking fund, the aggregate 
of which amounts now to only about $540,000, it is certain that the bonds of no cit 
in the Union can afford greater security for investment than those of the city of Al- 


bany. 

The object of this loan is to pay off the indebtedness of the city about maturing, 
now bearing 6 and7 per cent. interest. The tax-payers will, therefore, be gratified to 
cogerge that the expenditures of the city will be diminished some $ 2,000 annually 

y this negotiation. — Albany Argus, June, 1850. 


Banxine in Cincinnati. —A stranger, in passing through our city, would natu- 
rally een that there was no lack of banking capital here, judging from the exter- 
nal evidences. A closer inquiry would soon convince him that we are almost desti- 
tute of incorporated banking capital. The aggregate capital of the banksof this city, 
excluding that of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company, does not reach one 
and a half million of dollars ; hardly enough for one institution in a place of the com- 
mercial importance of this city. We subjoin for the information of our subscribers, a 
list of the public and private banks and bankers : 

Chartered Institutions. Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company. Lafayette 
ek Franklin Bank, City Bank. Commercial Bank. Mechanics and Traders’ 

ank. 

Private Banks, not Incorporated. Citizens’ Bank. Central Bank. McMichen’s 
Bank. Merchants’ Bank. New England Bank. Ohio Savings Institution. Phenix 
Bank. People’s Bank. 
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Bankers and Exchange Dealers. Ellis & Morton. T.S8. Goodman & Co. James 
Gilmore & Co, Wheeler & Co. P. Outcalt & Co. A.J. Burt. George Milne & 
Co. W.N. Brown & Co. J. McLaughlin. E. Lucas & Co. 

The above divisions embrace the moneyed institutions of our city. The first 
named class do, or should do, a regular tenking business, allowing no interest for de- 
posits, and discounting at not more than six per cent. perannum. They also attempt 
to furnish Exchange for their customers. 

The second named class generally allow interest for deposits, and buy long and 
short date notes at such rates as the scarcity of money, and the necessities of the pub- 
lic establish. 

The third named class likewise allow interest on deposits, buy short date business 
paper, at current rates, and deal in exchange, specie, and currency. The only differ- 
ence between the two last named classes is, that the latter do business in their own 
name, while the former adopt one; that the former do not generally deal in ex- 
change, though there may be one or two exceptions to this, — and that the latter con- 
fine their discounts more exclusively to business paper. ‘ 

The business of private banking ies grown out of the demandsofcommerce. The 
commercial, manufacturing, and shipping interests of this ~~ have increased with 
wonderful strides, notwithstanding the adverse legislation of the State. And while 
legitimate banks are from year to year denied this city, the demands of trade have 
countenanced and supported private bankers, who have aided the commercial inter- 
ests to an extent not generally known, and at the same time built up fortunes for 
those engaged in them. — Goodman’s Counterfeit Detector. 


Lire Insurance. — The long existing powers of the tna Insurance Company, in 
the matter of Life Assurance and Annuities, were advantageously amended by the 
last Legislature, and at a meeting of the stockholders, on the 6th of June, it was voted 
to carry these powers into effect. A capital of $ 150,000 has been subscribed, and in 
a few days the company will be ready to issue policies on lives. The particular su- 
pervision of this department of the business of the Company is to be intrusted to dis- 
tinct executive officers, and the funds and capital of the same, denominated in the 


charter the “ Annuity Fund,” are to be kept entirely distinct from the other funds of 
the Company, subject to its own losses and charges, and to receive its own profits. — 
Hartford Courant. 


Monts pr Piété. — The reorganization of the Monts de Piété (the public institu- 
tion for lending on pawn) has been submitted to the Council of State by the govern- 
ment, together with a report on the subject, officially addressed to the Minister of the 
Interior, by the Inspector-General of the Institutions of Benevolence. ‘This report, 
which is at the same time historical and statistical, teems with curious particulars, 
and would serve for instructive text in some one of your serious periodical publica- 
tions. The first Paris Mont de Piété was founded in 1777 ; up to 1789, twenty were 
well established in the kingdom. Pawnbroker’s shops supplied their place, when 
they were suspended by a revolutionary confiscation. hey were reorganized, 
owing to the abuses begotten by the flood of assignats ; and an interdict followed on 
all private enterprises of the kind. In Holland, at present, there are seventy-four 
Monts de Piété, under the direction of the municipalities; in France but forty-five 
remain; they are wanting in sixty of the eighty-six departments. There is, how- 
ever, especially in Paris, much private clandestine business done in the same way. 
The legal establishments dispose altogether of a fonds de roulement of thirty-five 
millions of francs. The greater part belongs to individual lenders, who, in pans Tot 
times, are content with an interest of three percent. The Paris Monts de Piété give, 
for what they borrow, notes at a twelvemonth of 250, 500, 1,000, and 10,000 francs. 
The lenders are nearly all of the classes of small dealers (le petit Commerce Paris- 
ten), who prefer this investment to the purchase of government stocks. The borrow- 
ers are chiefly working people, — operatives and daily laborers; but very many thou- 
sands of annuitants, proprietors of real estate, members of the liberal professions, pub- 
lic functionaries, and merchants and shopkeepers, get loans at three per cent. on the _ 
average. From all the general information and the details obtained, it is inferred 
that, in the very great majority of cases, real suffering and severe straits are relieved. 
Inquiries concerning pawnbroking are to be pursued in Great Britain and the United 
States. — Paris Correspondent of New York Journal of Commerce, June, 1850. 
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Inprana Banxs.— The agent of the Cincisaati Bank Agency took $ 30,000 in 
specie from the South Bend Branch of the Indiana State Bank, last week, — present- 
ing that amount of their bills. The reason for this course, which they are practising 
upon all the branches, is, because the State Bank and Branches will not provide for 
the redemption of their paper at Cincinnati, by this agency, and deposit 5 per cent. 
on their circulation with them for this purpose. 

This is their revenge, and should be repaid by retaliation in kind. The State 
Bank is, of course, abundantly able to stand all their drafts. ‘The same concern have 
made two drafts on the Lafayette Branch, one of $30,000, and one of $ 40,000, be- 
sides sapping the Michigan City, Fort Wayne, and Terre Haute Branches in the 
same way. — South Bend Register. 


Unsitep States Mint. — Gold deposits received at the United 
States Mint, Philadelphia, from Ist January to 29th June, inclu- 
sive, Ist and 2d quarters of 1850, ‘ ° : $ 11,191 210.31 


Of which there was received from California, ‘s > “ 1,0200,000.00 


And from all other sources, » ° P ° i 991,210.31 
Gold coinage for same period, . , 5 ‘ ‘ ° - 10,741,632.50 
Silver do. do. ‘ . ; ‘ : ° : 183,200.00 
Total gold and silver coinage for six months, i . > - 10,924,832.50 
There has been received at the Philadelphia Mint, from California, from the first 
deposits in December, 1848, to the 29th June, 1850, inclusive, $ 15,750,000.— New 
York Tribune. 


Tue New Orveans Brancu Mint. — The newly appointed Treasurer of the Unit- 
ed States branch mint in this city, Mr. Wicks, informs us that he has received advi- 
ces from Washington, that he will soon be put in possession of about one million of 
dollars, for the purpose of purchasing gold dust, bars, and ingots. The practice has 
heretofore been, at Philadelphia and in this city, on the depositing of gold dust, after 
being assayed and the value of it ascertained, to issue certificates certifying the value 
of it, and payable in coin when the coin was made. The certificates had frequently 
to be disposed of at a sacrifice in order at once to realize the cash. By the recent act 
of Congress, which will soon be put in operation here, all deposits will be paid in 
coin as soon as the value of the deposits can be ascertained, which delay will be only 
three to five days. It is expected that the Treasurer of the mint in this city will be 
enabled to commence with the new plan in about one week. ‘The new regulations 
will keep in circulation a large amount of coin which has heretofore long lain idle in 
the government vaults ; and will have a tendency to reduce the rate of exchange be- 
tween this and the Northern cities. Returned Californians, as well as our own mer- 
chants, will now soon be able to realize the full value for their gold without tedious 
delay or the extortion of brokers. The entire machinery and works of the mint are 
now in fine order and working condition, while coinage will hereafter proceed rap- 
idly. Since the recommencement of business at the mint there has been coined the 
following amount : — 

Double Eagles, ~. ; ‘ F ° ‘ ‘ . $ 690,000 
Eagles, . P ‘ ‘* : ° . s 115,000 
Half-Dollars, . ‘ ; ; 4 i ‘ : ° . 193,000 
Dimes, . . » . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 7,000 


$ 1,005,000 

Dimes having become quite scarce in this city, and being much in demand, a large 
quantity of small silver coins has lately been made for public convenience. 

In the assaying department some little delay has been a in consequence 
of the non-receipt of a quantity of acid, which has been shipped from Philadelphia, 
and which is much used in the assaying process. This slight drawback will soon be 
remedied ; when the whole establishment will move in all its various operations with 
vigor. The country being now tolerably well supplied with silver coin for the pur- 
poses of trade, and the material for gold coinage flowing in to us in such quantities, 
added to the fact that gold coin is so much more convenient, will, we presume, con- 
fine the coinage for some time to come almost exclusively to gold. 

Our California friends need no longer hesitate about remitting their accumulations 
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of the golden dust directly to this city, where they can rely on at once realizing the 
full value of it in coin stamped with the coat of arms of our mutual Uncle Sam. — 
New Orleans Picayune. 


New Books. — Practical Remarks on the Present State of Life Insurance in the 
United States: showing the Evils which exist, and Rules for Improvement. By 
Harvey G. Tucker, Actuary; author of the “ East Indian Revenue System.” This 
treatise is intended, not only be the use of insurers, throughout the United States, but 
as an easy reference for all persons interested in the practical application of the sci- 
ence of Life Insurance. Published for the author, Philadelphia, June, 1850. The 
author undertakes to demonstrate “ the evils of a purely speculative competition 
which are developing themselves in the form of ‘eighty per cent. dividends; low 
premiums; promissory notes,’’’ &c. The work deserves a careful examination by 
all Life Insurance Companies, directors, and policy holders. 


First Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama. By Tuvomey, Geologist. Mo- 
bile, 1850. 8vo. pp. 200. 

Railway Economy : a Treatise on the New Art of Transport,—its Management, 
Prospects, and Relations, Commercial, Financial, and Social. By Dionysivs Larp- 
wer, D.C.L. 12mo. pp. 442. Harper and Brothers, New York. The author here 
enters upon a close examination of the influences of improved transport on civiliza- 


tion, — Retrospect of the progress of transport, — The organization of a railway ad- 
ministration, — Locomotive power, — Carrying stock, — Maintenance and reproduc- 
tion of the rolling stock, — Stations, — Clearing house, — Passenger trailic, — Goods 


traffic, — Expenses, — Profits. Also, a Sketch of Inland Transport in the United 
States, — Belgian Railways, —French and German Railways, — Relation of Rail- 
ways to the State. This is a valuable little work, comprising many statistical tables, 
interspersed with numerous facts and liberal views. 


The North British Review, May, 1850. Leonard Scott & Co. Contents: —I. The 
Scottish Cavaliers. II. Sanitary Improvements. III. John Calvin. 1V. The Po- 
etry of Science. V. The Fourth Estate. V1. Irving's Life of Mahomet. VII. Rob- 
ert Southey. VIII. The Jewish Religion and Polity. IX. Lord Jeffrey. The sec- 
Pw article in this number is worthy a careful study. We shall make extracts here- 

r. 


The London Quarterly Review, July, 1850. Republished by Leonard Scott and 
Co., New York. Contents : — I. Arago’s Life of Condorcet. II. Spectacles. IIL. Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Hookwell. 1V. Mechanism of the Post-Office. V. Laplace and 
Biot. VI. National Workshops. VII. Ancient Agricultural Literature. VIII. The 
Austrian Revolution. IX. Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward. X. Lamartine on the 
Escape of Louis Philippe. 

We have not space in the present number for any extracts from the July number 
of the London Quarterly Review, but will furnish some choice extracts in our work 
shortly. Our readers will find in our present number several paragraphs from the 
foreign quarterlies, republished by Leonard Scott & Co.,— works which should 
be accessible to every American reader. They are so full of valuable information, 
and such able exponents of European politics and science, that no American should 
refrain from their perusal. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for July is also reprinted by the same house, — —-!, 
among other articles, Contributions upon Ireland in 1849, Memoirs of Chateaubriand, 
Industry of the People, ‘The great Chess Match, &c. Monthly. Three Dollars per 
annum. 


Hartrorp City Boxps.—The city of Hartford has, by a vote of 413 to 17, lent 
its credit to the amount of half a million of dollars to the Hartford, Providence, and 
Fishkill Railroad. The city will give the Road six per cent. bonds to the amount of 
$500,000, payable in 25 years, and receive in return the bonds of the Road at seven 
per cent.,— the one per cent. extra to be held as a sinking fund for the entire extin- 
guishment of the debt, which it will do in thirty-one years. The money obtained by 
the city bonds is to be devoted to the extension of the road both east and west 
from its present termini. The entire road is to be mortgaged to the city for security, 
in addition to that otherwise given by its bonds. — Springfield Republican. 
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American Stocks 1x Lorpox.— The interest due on the five per cent. sterling 
bonds of the State of Alabama, and payable at Reid, Irving, & Co.’s, was advertised to 
be paid at the Union Bank, London, on the Ist day of July. The interest due on the 
six per cent. bonds of the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad Com- 
pany, would be paid on the same day, at the banking-house of Thomas Hankey and 
Co., No. 7, Mincing Lane, London. 


Vireinia Bonps. — Proposals will be received until the first day of August, at 12 
o’clock, M , for $ 263,500 of Bonds of the Corporation of Petersburg, guaranteed by 
the State of Virginia, payable in 1870 and 1875, with coupons attached for the inter- 
est at six - cent. per annum, payable half yearly on the 1st of February and Ist of 
August. These Bonds are issued for the construction of the South Side Railroad ; 
the payments therefor being required on the 15th August, 15th September, 15th Oc- 
tober, isth November, and 15th December. Persons offering for the Bonds will. state 
at which of the periods named they propose to pay. The Bonds are in sums of 
$ 500, $1,000, and $5,000; and no bid can be received for a sum under $500. 


Oprosition To Banxs.— Hard Money Report of the Currency Committee in the 
Constitutional Convention, July 5th. 

“ Sec. 1. The General Assembly shall have no power to create any bank or bank- 
ing institution whatever, or to authorize the making, emission, or putting in circula- 
tion of any bill of credit, bond, check, ticket, certificate, promissory note, or other 
paper medium, intended to circulate as money or currency. 

‘Sec. 2. The General Assembly shall prohibit by law any person or persons, asso- 
ciation, company, or corporation now in existence, from exercising the privilege of 
banking, or creating, emitting, or putting in circulation any bank-notes, or paper of 
any description whatever, to circulate as money or currency. 

“Sec. 3. The business of banking and dealing in money shall be free to all, subject 
to such provisions as may be provided by law; but no special privileges or exemp- 
tions shall ever be granted to those engaged in, or to those who may hereafter be en- 
gaged in such business; nor shall any person or persons, either natural or artificial, 
ever be allowed to deal in or issue paper money, so called. 

“JOHN LARWELL, Chairman.” 

It will appear from the above report in the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, that 
we must again encounter in the country that exploded doctrine, “ No Banks.” Ten 
years ago, the people solemniy passed their opinion upon the whole of this contempt- 
ible and unreasonable opposition, and crushed it to the earth. But here ‘“ Monsieur 
Tonson ” comes again, in all its beauty. 

Banks, when guarded by the restrictions of law, and controlled by such a supervis- 
ion as exists in our State, are essential to the commercial welfare of the country. 
The bills which they issue, if the directors have done their duty, are representatives 
of the property of the debtors of the bank, and in the deficiency of ccin, can answer 
an essential benefit as a circulating medium between man and man. The immediate 
destruction of all these institutions would embarrass the operations of trade, raise the 
value of money, and send commerce between man and man back to the primitive 
condition of barter. And for what use? Simply, that an unreasonable and unfound- 
ed hostility against banks existing in the Democratic party should be gratified. —Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 


Law Ferrs.—Lord Eldon relinquished his practice at the bar in 1799, and was 
then appointed Chief Justice of the Court of arson Pleas. It appears from his 
fee books, as far as they were preserved, that his annual receipts when at the bar 
were as follows. 


In 178, £6,054 In 1790, £ 9,684 In 1795, £11,149 
“ 1786, 6,833 “1791, 10,213 “ 1796, 12,140 
“ 1787, 7,600 « 1792, 9,080 “ 1797, 10,861 
“ 1788, 8,419 “ 1793, 10,330 “ 1798, 10,537. 
“ 1789, 9,559 “1794, 11,592 


From 1792 to 1798, an average annual income of fifty-two thousand dollars. His 
removal to the bench was, of course, a great sacrifice of income, — but he considered 
that his health and comfort required his relinquishment of the laborious office of At- 
torney-General, to which he had been appointed in the year 1793. 

15* 
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Strate Securitigs, Jury 25, 1850, Paivape puis, July 23. 
Massachusetts, 5percent.,1859 100 tol01 |U.S.,6percent., 1856 107 to 
* 5 ©“ sterling, 105 “ 9 “ 1862 1104 “ 1114 
New York, 6 “ 1860 111 “112 | « «“ 1867 1144 “ 1143 
s Re 1865 116 “117 “ a 1868 115 “ 1154 
33 ee. 1858 105 “1063! “ Coupons, 1868 1154 “ 1174 
¢ 5 s 1866 1054 “ 107 “ 5 per cent., 1853 — = 
Pennsylvania, 6 “ 1879 107 “1074| “ ‘Treasury Notes, 6 p. cent., 1144 “ 1154 
* 6 “ pastdue, 99% “ 1004 | Philadelphia, 6 per cent., 113 “ 1134 
ad 5 “ . . « 983%“ 94 | Nashville, 6 per cent., 100 92 “ 93 
Maryland, 6 “ . . . 104 “105 | Alleghany, - 100 84 “ 85 
« 5 “ . . + 88 “ 90 | Cincinnati, 6 p. ct., water-works, 99 “ 100 
- 5 “ sterling, 99 “100 | Pittsburg,6 percent, . . . 94 “ 944 
Virginia, 6 ee oe ee ie hee © “ ea 2 
SouthCarolina,6 “ . . . 100 “104 | Bank of Pennsylvania, . 100 116 “116% 
Ohio, 5 “ 1856 100 “102 “« North America, 100 133§ “ 135 
$ S. = 1870 110 “114 | Philadelphia Bank,. . . 100 137 “ 
“ 7 * 1851 103 “ 1034 | Farmers and Mechanics’, 50 68 “ 68% 
Kentucky, 6 “ . . « 106 “1064|Commercial Bank,. . . 50 614“ 61§ 
ss 5 “ .. . 87 “ 88 |B. Northern Liberties, . 35 53 “ 55 
Tennessee, 5 “ , . + 855 86 | Mechanics’ Bank,. . . 20 289 “ 284 
md 6 “ . . » 104 “105 | Southwark Bank, . . . 50 70 “ 


Indiana Bonds, “ .. . 47 “ 5O | Kensington Bank,. . . 50 63 “ 


Indiana State, 5 “« . . . Tik 78 | B. Penn Township, 224 28%“ 29% 
Alabama, 5 * 2 o », 8. * BD | WeeternEak,.....« @ G+. 
“ Ge 8 dae HRS | Manuf. and Mechanics’,. 25 26% “ 

Arkansas, S02 - - 45 “ 53 | Bank of Commerce, . 50 60 « 


Illinois Int. Imp. Stock,. . . 49 “ 50 |Girard Bank,. . . . . 124 129% 12g 
“ Interest Stock, . . . 2% “ 27 | Bankof Pittsburg,. . . 50 50 “ 
Exchange Bank, . .. 50 474“ 48 





Battimore, July 24. Merchants and Manuf.,. 50 474“ 48 
Baltimore,6 percent., 1890 105}to106 | United States Bank, . . 52 « 
B. and Ohio R. R. Stock, 684 “ 684 | Bank of Louisville, . . 100 101 “ 102 
“ “ Bonds, 1854 99 “100 | Northern Bank, Ky.,. . 100 105 “ 
“ “ Div. Bonds, 94 “ 95%] Bank of Kentucky, . . 100 103 “ 103% 
Bank of Baltimore, . . 100 94 “ 944/| Union Bank, Tennessee, 100 649“ 66 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . 100 974 99 | Planters’ Bank of Tenn., 644 “ 


Union Bank,. . . . . 75 694 704/|N. O. Gas Light Bank. Co., 112 “112% 
Mechanics’ Bank,. . . 15 16 “ 164)MorrisCanal, . . . . 25 159“ 16 
Commercial and Farmers’, 33§ 33 “ 40 | Reading Railroad,. .. 53 2%“ Q 
Western Bank,. . . . 20 21 “ Qih “ — Bonds, 6 p. cent., 1870, 

Farmers and Planters’, . 25 25 “ 27 “ — Mortgages, 1860, 73 “ "73h 
Chesapeake Bank,. . . 25 254“ 264 | Com. and Vicks. R.R.B., 100 15 “ 16 
Marine Bank, . . . . S30 28% 30 | Phil.and Trenton Railroad, 100 145 “ 150 
Farmers and Merchants’, 40 384“ 40 | Phil., W., Balto, Railroad, 50 234% 244 
Franklin Bank, . . . . 124 11 “ 12 | Harrisburg Railroad, . . 50 46%“ 46% 
Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 50 50 “ 51 | Schuylkill Navigation, . 50 56 “ 57 
Patapsco Bank,. . . . 25 22 “ 244| Camden and Amboy R.R. 100 155 “ 160 
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New York, July 23. | Boston, July 25. 





































Bills on London, 60 days, 110}to 1104 | Boston, 6 per cent., 1853, . . 103 to 
“Petia ss ss TYR ma « 1860, . . 100 “ 
“ Amsterdam, . . . 40g “ 40% | East Boston Co., . 154“ 153 
“ Hamburg, . 35§ “ 36 | Atlantic Bank, 110 “111 
« Bremen, , 794 “ 80 | Atlas Bank, " 101 “ 102 
N. Y. City, 7 percent., 1857 111 “ 112}/ Boston Bank (par 50), a = 
ai er 1856 102 “104 | Boylston Bank, . 106 “ 107 
114 ‘a 5 “W.Ln.,1858 102 “ 1034 | City Bank, ‘ ° 104 “ 
7 Brooklyn City, 6 per cent., 1044 “ 106 | Cochituate Bank, . . . . 103 “ 
a Albany “6 « 1034 “ 1054 | Columbian Bank, 103 « 
74 Columbus “ 7 “& 97 “100 | Eagle Bank, . 104 “ 
Erie R. R. Bonds, . 107} “ 1074 | Exchange Bank, . 105 “ 
54 Hudson River R. R. Bonds, 103 “ 1034 | Freeman’s Bank, pres 110 “111 
‘ Hartford and New Haven R.R., 118 “ Globe Bank, 110 “112 
- N. Y.and Erie R. R., 7 1024 “ 102 | Granite Bank, 104 « 
3 Syracuse and Utica, . 8 146 “ Grocers’ Bank, "le eee ae 6 « 
a Auburn and Rochester, . 8 93 « Hamilton Bank,. . . . 103 “ 
a Long Island Railroad, 10} “ Market Bank (par 70), « o Bee 
| 4 Providence and Stonington, 404“ 414 | Massachusetts Bank (par 250), 240 “ 245 
: N. Y. and New Haven R. R., 1084 “ 109 | Mechanics’ Bank, . - - 107 ©1060 
64 Paterson Railroad, . . 85 “ 95 |Merchants’ Bank, . 110 « 
. Tonawanda Railroad, 20 115 “116 | New England Bank, 110 “ 
a Harlaem Railroad, 61 “ 613] North Bank,.°- .... 100 “ 
4 Mohawk Railroad, 883“ 884/ Shawmut Bank,. . . . . . 104 “ 
f Utica and Schenectady, . 1314 “ 135 | Shoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank, 113 “ 
‘ Hudson River Railroad,. . 6 735“ 74 | State Bank (par 60), . 63 “ 
4 Bank of New York, 10 136 « Suffolk Bank, . 135 « 
Manhattan Bank, . . . . 7 117 “118 | Traders’ Bank, . . 105 “ 
Merchants’ Bank, . . . .8 1163 “ Tremont Bank,. . . . °* 104 “ 
4 Mechanics’ Bank, . . . . 5 120 “ Union Bank,. . . . 104“ 
Union Bank, . 10 130 «“ Washington Bank, . rc can ee 
Bank of America, . . . . 7 1073 “108 | Boston and Lowell R. R. (par 500),5624 “ 
~ f Seer eh Se be Maine Railroad, 103} “ 
i Phenix Bank, . 6 103% “ 104 “ Providence Railroad, 80 “ 
Tradesmen’s Bank, 15 140 “141 Worcester “4 984 “ 
Fulton Bank, . - 10 118 “119 | Concord Railroad (par 50), . 55 
Del. and Hudson C. ox. 24 1504 “157 | Connecticut River Railroad, 90 « 
Butchers and Drovers’, 10 125§ “ 127 | Eastern Railroad, 1004 “ 
National Bank, » . . . . 8 113 “114 | Fall River Railroad, . 80 « 
Merchants’ Exchange, . . 8 1114“ 112 | Fitchburg Railroad, . . 1104 “ 
: Leather Manufacturers’,. . 7 112 “ 1124} Hartford and New Haven R.R., 114 “ 116 
Bank of the State of N. Y., 7 105 “106 | Nashua and Lowell Railroad, 108 « 
Bank of Commerce, . . . 64 1074 “ 108 | Norwichand Worcester Railroad, 41 “ 
Mech. Banking Association, 7 99 “ 100 | Northern Railroad, 644 “ 
American Exchange Bank, 8 117 “119 | Old Colony Railroad, 544 “ 
N. Y., L. I., and T. Co.,. . 8 120 “125 | Stonington ” _ene. a. = 
Farmers’ L. and T. Co., . 428 “ 423 | Vermont and Mass. Railroad,. 27 “ 
Ohio Life and T. Co., 1054 “ | Vermont Central Railroad, . 2% “ 
Canton Co. sey 464 “ 463 | Western Railroad, . 99} “ 
Bank of Louisiana, . 8 126 “130 | Albany W. Railroad, 6 per cont, 106 “ 
Louisiana State Bank, . .6 92 “ 96 | Michigan Central Railroad, . 82 “ 
N.O. Canal and B.Co.,. .6 86 “ 87 | New Bedford and Taunton R.R.,105 “ 106 
Mech. and Traders’ N.O, . 6 91 “94 | Rutland Railrood, . .... “& “ 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Boston. John B. Wetherbee, Esq., has been chosen Cashier of the North Bank, 
in place of John J. Loring, Esq., resigned. Oliver Eldredge, Esq., has been chosen 
President of the same institution, in place of James acts, ie. resigned. 

Framincuam Bank. Sullivan Fay, Esq., of Southboro’, has been elected President 
of the Framingham Bank, and Francis Jaques has been elected Cashier of the same, 
in place of Oliver Dean, Esq., and Edward Ilsley, Esq., resigned. 

Cuetsea. William R. Pearmain, Esq., has been elected Cashier of the Trades- 
men’s Bank, at Chelsea: a new institution, chartered by the Legislature in 1850. 


Marne. Bills have been passed for the incorporation of the Merchants’ Bank, 
Bangor; the Exchange Bank; and to increase the capital of the Manufacturers 
and Traders’ Bank, at Portsmouth. 


Vermont. The Missisquoi Bank, at Sheldon, Vermont, commenced business on 
the 26th June last, having been incorporated in November, 1849. The capital is lim- 
ited to $ 50,000, of which $ 35,000 are paid in. William Green, Esq., President. H. 
Howes, Esq., Cashier. 


New York. New Banks established in 1850. 

Farmers’ Bank, of Hamilton Co., Arietta. — Agents, C. & E. Fleming. 
Western Bank, Cambridge, Washington Co.,— Agents, Washburn & Co. 
Warren County Bank, Johnsburg. — Agents, Washburn & Co. 


Marine Banx or Burrato. The organization of this institution has been per- 
fected by the election of the following gentlemen, well known as some of the most 
wealthy and influential of the leading business men of the State, to constitute the 
Board of Directors : — 

James 8S. Wadsworth, Dr. J. P. Beekman, George Palmer, James M. Ganson, Wil- 
liam R. Gwinn, John Magee, Constant Cook, and John Arnot. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, Gzorce Patmer, Esq., was duly elected 
President, and James M. Ganson, Cashier. 

The capital stock of this Bank has been paid in and awarded as follows : — 

James 8. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, $40,000; Dr. J. P. Beekman, of Kinderhook, 
$ 30,000 ; John Magee, of Bath, $10,000; Constant Cook, of Bath, $ 10,000; Wil- 
liam R. Gwinn, of Medina, $10,000; John Arnot, of Elmina, $ 20,000; James M. 
Ganson, of Buffalo, $ 25,000 ; George Palmer, of Buffalo, $ 25,000. 

It will be opened for the transaction of business on or about the 15th of August 
next, and we understand is to be purely a bank of circulation, discount, and deposit. 
— Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, July 11. 


Bank or Fisuxitt. This institution, organized under the Free Banking Law, 
commenced business under the most favorable auspices, on the first day of June, at 
the village of Fishkill, with a capital of $120,000, all paid in. 

Its circulating notes are secured wholly by stocks of the State of New York, and of 
the United States, and are all redeemed at par in the city of New York, at the North 
River Bank. 

The officers of the Bank are as follows, viz. : — 

Samuel A. Hayt, President; John H. Rosa, Vice-President ; James E. Van Steen- 
burgh, Cashier ; Guernsey Smith, Teller; John S. Taylor, Bank-Attorney. 

The new banking-house, which is situated in the southerly part of the village, 
built of brick, and entirely fire-proof, is nearly completed, and presents a beautiful 
appearance. It is expected that it will be ready for the business of the Bank, about 
the first of July. 


Mecuanics’ Bank or Puaitapetpuia. The Board of Directors have resolved to 
offer to the Stockholders, Seven Thousand Shares of the Stock of the Bank, now 
held by the Banks at twenty-eight dollars per share, with interest from Ist inst. 

a Application to be made before the 1st day of August ensuing, to the President and 
ashier. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


Philadelphia, July 6, 1850. 


WILLIAM THAW, Cashier. 
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Pennsytvanta. The following Banks were rechartered at the last session of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, each for fifteen years. 

1. Kensington Bank, Philadelphia, 6. Bank of Pittsburgh, 

2. West Branch Bank, Williamsport, 7. Wyoming Bank, Wilkesbarre, 

3. Harrisburgh Bank, _ 8. Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster, 

4. Exchange Bank, of Pittsburgh, 9. Lancaster County Bank, Lancaster, 

5. York Bank, at York, 10. Miners’ Bank, Pottsville. 

The Banking House of Longenecker, Grubb, & Co., Lewiston, charter extended. 
No new Banks were incorporated. 


Pennsytvania Bank Capitat. Notice has been given that application will be 
—_ to the next Legislature for the following new Banks, and increase of Bank cap- 
Ital. 

Blair County Bank, Hollidaysburgh, capital, . ‘ ‘ ‘ $ 200,000 

Spring rca Be Bank, Philadelphia County, capital, . ‘ ; ; 250,000 

Southwark Bank, Philadelphia, increase, P ‘ > ‘ 150,000 

Mechanics’ Bank, of Philadelphia, increase, . : ‘ ‘ - 200,000 

Dauphin Deposit Bank, Harrisburgh, increase, P . i 150,000 


Farmers’ Bank, or Maryann. — Annapolis, June 20th, 1850. Notice is hereby 
given, that from and after the first day of October next, this Bank will discontinue 
the practice of taking endorsers upon notes offered for Discount, and will require the 
parties to such notes, to sign the same as drawers, making themselves jointly and 
severally bound to pay to the order of the President, Directors, and Company of the 
Farmers’ Bank, of Maryland, the sums specified therein, at their Banking ~ el in 
Annapolis. THOMAS FRANKLIN, Cashier. 


ExcuanGe Bank or Vircinta. The Direction of this Bank, over and above the 
usual dividend made out of the last six months’ profits, have declared an extra divi- 
dend out of the excess of the contingent fund. The law requires that no Bank shall 
declare more than six per cent. per annum, unless there be at the time on hand a 
fund of five per cent. on the capital to meet bad debts, emergencies, &c. This extra 
dividend leaves, as we understand, a sum considerably beyond the five per cent. re- 
quired by law; while the Bank adheres to its regular annual dividend of seven per 
cent. per annum. 

Two new Branches of the Exchange Bank of Virginia have been authorized dur- 
ing the — year, viz. one at Salem, and one at Lewisburg, with a capital of 
$ 100,000 each. Neither of these has yet been organized. 


New York, 24 July.— The arrival of two steamers’ mails within a few hours of 
each other has given a good deal of activity to the market, and the general effect 
has been to produce still easier rates. Money continues easy abroad, and confidence 
in American credit seems undiminished. We notice a quiet but steady demand for 
our national stocks from Central Europe. Those who remember the permanent 
character of German investments can judge of the difficulty of bringing stocks thus 
controlled again into market. In the earlier history of our country, our government 
bonds were retained by buyers there, even long after the interest on them had 
ceased, holders not caring to exchange the principal for any funds thus obtainable. 

The news has had the effect to depress exchange, owing to anticipated heavy ship- 
ments of cotton, consequent upon the advance. Sterling was active to-day at 
10 to 104 for prime bills, although a leading drawer asks 104. Continental bills are 
yet nominal. — Journal of Commerce. 


Lonpow, 12 July. American Stocks. — There have been within the last few days 
sales to a fair extent at our quotations of United States six = cent. stocks, and of 
Massachusetts, and there is to-day some demand at our highest rates. The other 
quotations are nominal. — Small parcels United States stocks continue to come from 
the Continent for realization. Some New York State stock has been sold ata re- 
duction on our last rates. United States 6’s, 67, 1044 to 105; do. 68, 106 to 107; 
Illinois Internal Improvement, 44 to 46; do. referred, 20 to 22; Indiana State 5s, 
69 to 71; Massachusetts sterling, 107 to 1074; Maryland sterling, 80 to 81; Ohio 6’s, 
1860, 99 to 161; do. ’70 to "75, 107 to 109; Pennsylvania 6’s, 824 to 4; Canada 6's, 
dividend from Ist of August, 90 to 100. 
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New Hampsuire. The Legislature has chartered the following new Banks. 


Carroll County Bank, Sandwich, capital, ‘ P " $ 50,000 
Pittsfield Bank, Pittsfield, capital, . P ‘ ‘ 50,000 
Warner Bank, Warner, capital, , ‘ 50,000 
Monadnock Bank, Jaffrey, capital, ‘ ° ‘ 50,000 
Amonoosuc Bank, Bath, capital, : P ; 50,000 
White Mountain Bank, Lancaster, capital, ‘ P ‘ 50,000 


The Amoskeag Bank, at Manchester, has been authorized to increase its capital 
from $ 100,000, — amount, to $150,000, and the Claremont Bank from 
$ 60,000 to $ 100,000. 


Kentucky Banks, July 1. Capital. Circulation. Specie. Loans. 

Bank of Kentucky, $3,700,000 $2,618,000 $1,198,000 $ 4,388,000 
Northern Bank, 2,250,000 2,371,000 1,016,000 4,022,000 
Bank of Louisville, 1,080,000 1,154,000 647,000 1,714,000 


Kentucky. The following are the names of the Presidents and Cashiers of the 
Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky and Branches : — 
Location. President. Cashier. 

Frankfort, John B. Temple. 
Covington Branch, C. A. Withers. C. B. Sanford. 
Maysville “ J. P. Dobyns. J. A. Johnson. 

Mt. Sterling “ Richard Apperson. J. C. Barnes. 
Henderson ‘“ Owen Glass, David Banks. 

Princeton “ F. W. Ury. C. B. Henry. 

Somerset * Cyrenius Waite. John B. Curd. 


Nortuerx Banx.— Thomas Kelly, Esq., has been ap ointed Cashier of the 
Branch Northern Bank of Kentucky, at Paris, in place o Thomas Y. Brent, Esq., 
resigned. 


Lovisvittr.—C. Coleman, Esq., has been elected President of the Northern 
Bank of Kentucky, at Louisville. 


Kentucky Divipenps, Jory, 1850. — Bank of Kentucky, five per cent. Northern 
Bank, seven and a half per cent. Bank of Louisville, four per cent. ((7 Dividends 
not called fur in six months will revert to the Banks. 


New Orteans.—U. H. Dudley, Esq., was on the 24th June last, elected Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and ‘Traders’ Bank, at New Orleans, in place of George Mor- 
gan, Esq., deceased. 


Unitrep States Banx.— The unclaimed dividends of the United States Bank, 
whose charter expired on the 4th of March, 1811, have just been advertised. They 
number 21i5, and amount to about $15,000. Among the foreign stockholders we find 
the ag of her late royal highness, Any, Duchess of Cumberland, to whom ¢ 40,50 
are due. 


Notes on the flonen fFMarket. 


Boston, 25tnH Jury, 1850. 


WE have to remark continued ease in the money circles of the Atlantic cities. Wall 
Street and State Street furnish abundant means for the business community in its legiti- 
mate transactions. There is observable, as has been the case for two years past, a marked 
difference in the rates of money at New York and Boston. The former may be said to 
have more means than the latter, when the business of the two cities is compared. New 
York has more floating capital, awaiting permanent or temporary investments, and, as the 
grand commercial and financial centre of the Union, it is the depository in part of every 
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State and of every city in the country. Probably six hundred banks, throughout the various 
States, maintain liberal balances at New York. These balances range from five thousand 
to one hundred thousand dollars each, forming an aggregate of about seventeen millions of 
dollars, according to the official returns. There is nearly as large a sum also in the aggre- 
gate due by the New York city banks, directly or indirectly, to remote depositors, mostly 
brokers and private bankers. Thus one half of the thirty-five millions held as individual 
deposits may be said to belong to non-residents, remitted directly by the parties as funds 
against which to draw; or remitted to correspondents at New York for a similar purpose, 
deposited by them, and thus held to meet the drafts or orders of their correspondents. 

There are no data upon which to form a correct estimate of the daily cash operations of 
Wall Street by the banks alone. A clearing house, similar to that of London, would show 
the aggregate of each year and each day, but, without such a medium, no reliable state- 
ment can be made. The transactions of the London Clearing House for the year 1840 
were nearly one thousand millions sterling, or about fifteen millions of dollars daily, — and 
this too including the business of only a portion of the private bankers, and excluding 
the banks. 

Money in Wall Street may be quoted at 4 per cent. for loans on stocks, 5 per cent. for 
business paper of the first order, and 6 to 8 per cent. for other paper of less grades. 

In State Street good paper is worth 6 to 8 per cent. The New York banks exhibit specie 
balances to the amount of § 10,700,000, and loans § 59,800,000. These are heavier aggre- 
gates than at any previous date, and show conclusively the abundance of money. Their 
published statements at three periods during the past year show the following results: — 


June 29, 1850. March 30, 1850. Dec. 29, 1849. 
Capital, . pag $ 27,294,000 $ 26,740,000 $ 25,439,000 
Loans and Discounts, P ‘ 59,888,000 56,420,000 53,360,000 
Specie, . ‘ e ° ‘ : 10,650,000 6,861,000 7,169,000 
Circulation, ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 5,918,000 6,725,000 6,013,000 
Deposits, . . . . 35,861,000 32,067,000 23,868,000 
Due to Banks, . s ‘ 17,491,000 12,160,000 11,658,000 


Stocks maintain good prices in almost every instance. State securities have attained 
high figures since January last, and several city six per cent. loans have been recently 
negotiated at par. Kentucky six per cents have risen within six months from 102} to 1064. 
Indiana from 43} to 48. Pennsylvania five per cents from 89} to 94. Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad shares from 544 to 68. Pittsburg, Nashville, and St. Louis city six per cents range 
from 90 to 96. Brooklyn, Albany, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Boston six per cents range 
from 102 to 106. The sales of Ohio, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania 
stocks have been unusually large within the present month. There is good ground for the 
rise in Pennsylvania stocks. 

The Secretary of the Canal Board has furnished a statement for publication, showing 
that the tolls on the public works of Pennsylvania, from the 30th November last to the 30th 
June, 1850,is . ‘ ‘ ‘i . ‘ ° ‘ P - $891,973.55 

For the same period last year, : 798 370.42 
Showing an increase of about thirteen per cent, which will probably be sustained during 
the entire season. 

Virginia is about embarking in a more liberal system of internal improvements. Rail- 
road bonds guaranteed by the State are now offered to capitalists. 

Sterling bills are still above the specie point. Bills for the steamer of the 24th brought 
1104 for prime signatures, and 109 to 110 for Southern signatures. 

The receipts of gold from California are about two and a half millions for the month of 
July. Should the arrivals continue at the same rate as since January last, there will be 
fully twenty millions added to the coin of the country during the current year. The ag- 
gregate receipts of gold from California in 1849 were § 5,550,000; and from January last 
to 20th June, about § 10,200,000. The gold coinage for the last six months has exceeded 
ten millions of dollars. 

Several incorrect statements having been recently made as to the capital, circulation, 
and coin of the banks throughout the Union, we have prepared the following tabular view, 
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which is generally based upon official returns, and in some few instances upon private in- 
formation. This table may be considered as correct as such a digest can be, — drawn from 
such a variety of sources. It is to be regretted that in some States there are no laws to 
enforce periodical and published statements of their banks. For the want of such laws in 
Maryland, Georgia, South Carolina, Delaware, and a few other States, we cannot ascertain 
the exact condition of all their banks during any fixed period. Our statements are in such 
cases prepared from authentic materials. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE POPULATION, NUMBER OF BANKS, BANK CAPITAL, 
CIRCULATION, AND SPECIE, OF THE SEVERAL STATES IN 1849-50. 
[Those marked * are in part estimated.] 
Estimated No. of 
Population. Ban 
New York, Country, . 2,400,000 162 $ 20,800,000 $ 19,000,000 1,000,000 
New York City,. . 500,000 28 26,740,000 6,300,000 10,000,000 
Pennsylvania, Country, 2 200,000 36 7,800,000 7,250,000 2,146,000 
Philadelphia, og~ 16 10,670,000 4,130,000 4,113,000 
Ohio, . ° ° - — 1,980,000 f 7,130,000 10,450,000 3,240,000 
Virginia, . . . 1,295,000 8,866,000 7,170,000 2,230,000 
Massachusetts, Country, 835,000 f 15,000,000 9,600,000 645,000 
Boston, ; “ ‘ 138,000 19,730,000 5,900,000 2,100,000 
Tennessee, ° ; 980,000 8,000,000 % 3,600,000 * 1,400,000 
Kentucky,. . . 890,000 7,030,000 6,140,000 2,860,000 
ae 825,000 5,118,000 * 3,030,000 * 1,600,000 
Indiana, . . . 1,000,000 2,082,000 3,300,000 1,280,000 
llinois, ° : ‘ 800,000 > sie abc a oe 
North Carolina, . ‘ 780,000 3,725,000 * 3,400,000 * 1,530,000 
Alabama, . ° ‘ 716,000 1,500,000 * 2,500,000 * 1,000,000 
South Carolina, . ‘ 620,000 11,430,000 % 5,840,000 * 2,116,000 
Maine, ‘i ‘ 615,000 ‘ 3,159,000 2,300,000 430,000 
Maryland,. . . 510,000 x 8,980,000 * 3,000,000 * 2,500,000 
Missouri, . . . 590,000 1,208,000 2,400,000 2,200,000 
Louisiana,. . . 490,000 14,280,000 4,500,000 7,300,000 
New Jersey, ‘ ‘ 425,000 3,596,000 1,880,000 620,000 
Michigan, . . . 420,000 * 900,000 * 1,500,000 %* 600,000 
Connecticut, . . 340,000 9,907,000 5,250,000 640,000 
Vermont, . , i 310.000 5 1,829,000 2,300,000 120,000 
New Hampshire, ‘ 303,000 2,200,000 1,750,000 150,000 
Rhode Island, . . 135,000 : 11,240,000 2,540,000 260,000 
Wisconsin, . . P 250,000 225,000 * 300,000 * 100,000 
Delaware, . . . 85,000 1,440,000 * 500,000 * 150,000 
Arkansas, . . ‘ 200,000 sa a ite alae a lee 
Texas, Ee 150,000 300,000 * 600,000 * 200,000 
Mississippi, . . 670,000 * 150,000 * 200,000 * 50,000 
Florida, . ‘ ‘ 80,000 as Sig A oP otes 3S 
ne 150,000 1 150,000 * 250,000 %* 50,000 
D. Columbia, . ‘ 50,000 4 1,300,000 $500,000 % 200,000 


Total, 1849-50, . 21,737,000 822 $ 216,476,000 $ 127,380,000 $ 52,890,000 


Srates. Capital. Circulation. Specie. 


It will be observed that Illinois, Florida, and Arkansas have no banks within their limits. 
They are thus compelled to use the bank circulation of their adjoining States. 

The demand from abroad for State securities has, in some degree, diminished, owing to 
the unsettled questions before Congress, and to the large remittances of this character that 
have been made during the year 1850. 


DEATH. 


At Georgetown, D. C.,on Monday, 15th July, John Kurtz, Esq., aged sixty-four years, 
President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank at that place. 





